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WHY WERE THESE ADS CANCELED? 


LARGE 


ATTENTION 3 
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MILLION DOLLAR ADVERTISERS 
KNOW THE ANSWER! 


When folks cancel their classified ads 
in Our paper, naturally we always 
try to find out why. 


me 

4 
fo 
c 


% 
- y 
, Fd The answer we got on the little classi- 


la fied ads shown above was one we 


hear thousands of times every month: “It sold 
the goods.” 
c 


Los Angeles stores regularly tell us the same 
story. So do America’s biggest makers of foods 
and refrigerators, automobiles and radios, clothes 
and building materials. For over 25 years ad- 


vertisers have bought more space in the Los An- 


geles Times than in any other newspaper in this 
area—because The Times sells the goods. 


The Los Angeles Times is one of the country’s 
best advertising buys. Its home-delivered circula- 
tion is the largest of any newspaper on the Coast. 
The advertising cost per full page per family 
reached is less than half a cent (.4435.) 


Are you planning sales promotion in Los Angeles 
this year or next? If so, write today for further 
information. Or call in our representatives, Wil- 
liams, Lawrence and Cresmer, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit or San Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


One of America’s Most Resultful Selling Mediums 


@ cash register in the contro/ room : 


@ Almost . for amid the magic gadgets which 
help WBBM experts shape a WBBM _ production 
is the unseen presence of the cash register 

symbol of WBBM’s credo that WBBM-produced 
programs must not only entertain—they must sell their 


sponsors’ products. 
And WBBM’s programs do sell. How well? Take 


a look at a few samples ...a few of the many suc- 


cessful programs conceived, developed, and produced 


by WBBM. 


THIS WBBM PROGRAM SELLS OIL AND GASOLINE. Half-hour drama- 
tization of current events. Sponsor has just renewed for third 
time, says, “Never before have we done any advertising in 
this market to compare with this program in actual results.” 


THIS WBBM PROGRAM SELLS AUTOMOBILES. 45-minute Sunday 
music and variety show. Sponsor's product jumped from 
sixth to fourth place in Cook County one month after pro- 
gram started, has shown increases each month averaging 
150% over corresponding months of 1938! 


THIS WBBM PROGRAM SELLS SOAP. Audience participation show. 
New idea—WBBM'’s, of course. In six weeks got 10,000 
new retail outlets for product in Chicago area. Proved so 
successful advertiser has doubled radio time on WBBM with 
two more WBBM-built programs. 
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THIS WBBM PROGRAM SELLS FURNITURE. Another audience partici- 
pation program. Sponsor started six years ago, gives this 
WBBM-built show major credit in growth of business to 
twenty-two times original size. 


THIS WBBM PROGRAM SELLS SEVEN PRODUCTS IN 25 MARKETS. Scrial 
drama. WBBM produced sustaining for six months, confident 
of appeal. When finally sold, program moved one product so 
well it is now used by advertiser to sell seven different prod- 
ucts in 25 markets. 


These programs, making sales for these advertisers 
day after day, are typical of what WBBM-built pro- 
grams can do for you, because WBBM’s program 
department has the skill of tailor-making programs 
to fit products, and then of making those programs 
reach audiences, and sell merchandise. 

Cash in on the experience of Chicago’s leading 
advertisers. Before you buy any program, consult the 
station with the largest string of audience and sales 
successes in the middle-west . . . WBBM. 


WBBM 


50,000 WATTS 
CHICAGO'S CBS STATION 
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Represented nationally by RADIO 
SALES: New York e Los Angeles 
Chicago « Detroit e San Francisco 


Charlotte, N.C. St. Louis 


“Banks and Braes of Lake Michigan” 


Passengers in buses bound for Chicago’s Loop have recently 
been startled by bonnie lassies, clad in plaids, kilts and sporrans, 
who enter with a portable loudspeaker. Crossing their bare knees 
winsomely, the Hicland maids speak into the mike. 


Above the roar of traffic comes then not the poems of Bobbie 
Burns, not the rallying slogans of Clan McNeil or Appin Stewart. 
Instead, these modern heralds sing praises of Clan Goldblatt’s de- 
partment store and the muckle bargains to be found there for 
a wee bit o’ siller. Between announcments to delight thrifty 
folk are news items of general interest. Aye, ‘tis a regular news- 
paper, and not a farthing to pay! 


The lassies (there are 16 in all) enter buses between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p-m., ride two blocks while broadcast- 
ing, and then walk back the two blocks to repeat. The Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Co. worked out the braw bricht scheme, 
which ties in with car cards. 


Merchants and manufacturers in many cities have written to 
the chief of Clan Goldblatt and to C.E.A. Co. to find out how the 


plan is coming along. So far neither is ready to disclose results. 


“Do as I Say Not as—”’ 


If an incorrigibly Inquiring Reporter had asked a certain ques- 
tion at the 64th annual convention of the United States Brewers 
Association in New York he would have received only one 
answer, “What is the best all-around drink ” he might have said 
coyly to the attending members. 


Beyond peradventure they would have told him, “For men, 
women, invalids and longshoremen, for the Upper Crust and the 
Under Dog the best—the superlative—beverage is B-E-E-R!” 


Yes siree, the brewers would not allow false modesty to sway 
their recommendation of good ol’ lager. But when they choose 
an appetizer before dining what do they actually sip? The ac- 
companying picture tells all. That  Scotch-and-soda on the left is 
the owner of five breweries; the Manhattan is president of one 


Sh-h-h! These, so help us, are brewers in their hours of ease. 


of the country’s largest breweries. Both gentlemen shal] be name- 
lcss to spare their blushes. 


In justice to the hard-liquor-quaffing brewers, it should be added 
that other pictures showed them with tall glasses of beer. Still, 
we had believed that even the smell of distilled products would 
give a brewer the megrims. 


Let “Em Eat Grass 

When the Lord Jehovah caused Nebuchadnezzar to eat like the 
beasts of the field, He was probably doing him a good turn— 
though Neb didn’t realize it at the time. For science (which is 
constantly providing happy endings to ancient tragedies) now tells 
us that green grass furnishes vital dietary elements, including what 
scientists call the “grass juice factor.” 


Maybe you have been dragging around listlessly all these years 
just because you weren't getting what Bossy munches contentedly. 
Take heart! You can now obtain your grass juice without chasing 
Bossy from her pasture. Linwood H. Smith, head of American 
Dairies, Inc., Kansas City, and his associates have made it easy. 


Cerophy! Laboratories, division of American Dairies, are respon- 
sible for the product Cerophyl which doctors in the U. S., Canada, 
China, and India are prescribing as a vitamin supplement. To be 
precise, Cerophyl is young shoots of wheat, oats, and barley, dried 
and powdered, and put up in powder or tablet form. 


In 1931 Cerophyl was an idea in the mind of Charles Schnabel, 
now chemist in the laboratories of American Butter Co., another 
division of American Dairies. 


Today it has a recognized position in the medical and drug 
field. It has the important—and hard to get—okay of the council 
on foods of the American Medical Association. It has achieved a 
considerable bibliography of articles published about it in medical 
and scientific juornals here and abroad. 


Grasses are planted by farmers near Lawrence, Kans., under 
the direction of Dr. W. R. Graham, director of research for 
Cerophyl. Practically all the crops are irrigated, and they are 
harvested just before they joint, when their vitamin content is at 
the peak. A special harvester, resembling a binder, which was de- 
signed by Cerophyl technicians, prevents the cereals touching the 
ground when cut. Next they are dried at from 1,600 to 1,800 
degrees F., pulverized, sacked, and placed in sharp freezers at 
zero for preservation. They are vacuum packed for marketing 
under a double seal of nitrogen gas to preserve the vitamins in- 
definitely. 


Dr. Graham has found that Cerophyl is cram-jam with vitamins. 
More vitamin A than cod liver oil; lots of vitamin B; seven to 
ten times as much vitamin C as in lemon or orange juice; a third 
to a half as much vitamin E as in wheat germ or dried lettuce; it 
is the best natural source known of grass juice factor and vitamin 
K. The last is especially valuable for surgeons because it prevents 
hemorrhage. Nicotinic acid in Cerophyl prevents pelagra also. 


Fresh-Up Room 

William G. (Bill of course to his friends) Zetzmann is a firm 
believer in the old New Orleans tradition of southern hospitality. 
He entertains at his New Orleans home and at his country place, 
but his largest-scale cordiality is dispensed at the “Fresh-Up Room” 
in his bottling plant on the fringe of the Crescent City’s historic 
French Quarter. 


Running the Zetz 7-Up Bottling Co., which has the south 
Louisiana franchise for 7-Up lithiated lemon soda, by no means ex- 
hausts gregarious Mr. Zetzmann’s energy. He is an active member 
of a dozen or so civic, fraternal, and social clubs and associations. 


Other bottlers have offered an auditorium or clubroom to local 
organizations without charge as an advertising stunt. Few, how- 
ever, have furnished as elaborate facilities as Mr. Zetzmann. His 
“Fresh-Up Room” has a stage, indirect lighting, air conditioning, 
electric pipe organ, sound system, dressing and powder rooms, 
kitchen that has served an eight-course dinner to 300, all in its 
especially constructed building. 
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BIGGEST EVENT OF ITS KIND IN ST. LOUIS 
The Globe-Democrat Annual Cooking School 


1939 Dat 


There is nothing else in The 49th State 
comparable to this annual event. 

. Nor is there any comparable 
index to the tremendous influence 


Nov. 7 


es is open to advertisers who seek 
¢ effective merchandising. 

9 

10 WHAT RETAIL DEALERS SAY: 


of The Globe-Democrat among women. 
Year after year, The Globe-Democrat packs 
one of the largest auditoriums in St. Louis, as 
women gather to hear and see the famed 
Jessie Marie De Both demonstrate Globe- 
Democrat-advertised products. 

Arrangements are well under way for the 1939 
school. Participation in this traditional event 


The Newspaper 


Ziny 
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15 Gloves 


Retailers handling brands demonstrated at 
The Globe-Democrat Cooking School tell us, 
and will tell you, that they have to order 
extraordinary stocks to supply the demand 
created by the demonstrations, backed up by 
Globe-Democrat advertising. 

See our representatives early, or address in- 
quiries direct. 
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a 
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THE AREST MOON 5 SHINING GRLGHTER 


ig IN THE MID-SOUTH 


SS 

UR pioneer forefathers set the Harvest 
Time aside as one of the most import- 
ant seasons of the year. On this period 
their future hinged. Bountiful crops, 
fair prices and equitable exchange meant a 
pleasant, happy winter and sufficient supplies 
to start another year. 


And today the life of the farmer is set in 
much the same pattern. But not for many 
years have the colors in this pattern been so 
bright to farmers of the Mid-South. Back 
many Harvest Moons ago, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal instigated the Plant to Prosper 
movement . . . a constructive campaign to en- 
courage the farmers to practice diversification. 


As a result of this “live-at-home” program, 
more than 32,000 farmers have enrolled this 
year, the fifth year of Plant to Prosper. No 
longer at the mercy of one crop, the farmers 
are looking this Fall at the brightest Harvest 
Moon to shine on the Mid-South since the 
halcyon days of the early ’20’s. 


The influence The Commercial Appeal has 
established with the farmer is shared with the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the distributor 
and everyone who does business in this sec- 
tion. The Commercial Appeal has been a Part- 
ner in Progress with the people of this terri- 
tory for a hundred years. 


The dependability of The Commercial Ap- 
peal is definitely established through its .. . 


2-WAY SELLING ACTION 


1 The Commercial Appeal sells the con- 
. ° 
om sumer by its established reader interest. cS 


2 The Commercial Appeal sells the dealer 
* by its vast trade paper influence. 


THE 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Representative—THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
“More Than A Newspaper—An Institution” 
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Representatives of Teche-Greyhound Lines get together in the 
Fresh-Up Room for business and pleasure. They'll go away 
with kind feelings toward 7-Up. 


The room is now im use on an average of four out of the five 
nights a week it is available (it is closed on Saturdays and Sun- 
days) and at least two afternoons by women’s groups. Bottled 7-Up 
and ice is ‘‘on the house’ at all functions; and maid and porter 
service are always on tap. 


Hund:eds of New Orleanians who had never scen a radio broad- 
cast took advantage of 7-Up’s offer to view its weekly air show, 
broadcast by remote control from the Fresh-Up Room. An amateur 
contest was staged immediately following the broadcast for the dual 
purpose of entertaining the audience and developing local talent. 


The New Orleans Retail Grocers Association and other trade 
groups are as anxious to use the room as are the civic, social, and 
fraternal bodies which meet and entertain there regularly. This 
builds priceless good will with retailers and consumers, and enables 
the company to give away samples under ideal conditions. Many 
orders are directly traced to parties held in the room when groups 
which have met there phone for cases of 7-Up to be delivered 
elsewhere to other meetings. 


Besides serving as a sales stimulator for his business, Mr. Zetz- 
mann has found the Room a boom to his social activities. He 
doesn’t have to think twice about inviting “everybody” to “come 
on over to my place’”—even when “everybody” numbers 1,500. 


“Right Dress!”’ 


In peace or war al] the world loves a uniform, the gaudier the 
better. Slowly a goodly number of our fellow citizens are getting 
into uniforms. Taxi drivers, bakery salesmen, laundry and milk 
routemen wear them for business. Legionnaires, fraternal and 
social clubs, high school and college bands, 4 capella choirs, drum 
corps wear them for pleasure. 


This state of affairs is both pleasant and profitable to The Crad- 
dock Uniforms, Kansas City. Its volume is up 10% for the year. 
Craddock’s band uniform department—largest in the world—has 
shown a sizzling 1,200% increase in business in the last decade. 


“Twenty years ago,” says W. E. Stanberry, Craddock s.m., 
“bandsmen bought caps and capes and let it go at that. Now 
they want really fine uniforms comparable with those worn by 


army officers. And every band wants to be outfitted like no other 
anywhere.” 


Consequently 90% of all uniforms are made up on special orders 
Only buttons, thread, and braid are staples. “Blue serge might be 
termed a staple cloth, but we can’t tell in advance even on this 
item whether our requirements will be 100 or 10,000 yards. Every 
order is a custom-tailoring job.” 


The firm’s most unusual order was from a company of dragoons. 
A replica of a uniform worn in the War of 1812 was specified. 
Such a uniform was found in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington. When it went to Kansas City a guard accompanied the 
priceless antique. The effort was worth while, for the replicas 
caught the eyes of feminine onlookers at company maneuvers. 


Because uniforms are expanding in popularity for selling goods 
and services, and seliing personalities to fluttery females, the three 
Craddock brothers anticipate that their 50-year-old concern is facing 
a bright future. 
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\ e’ve been around this advertising bus- 


iness too long to think we can startle any- 
one by claiming double action. 


All we’re going to do is lay out some hard facts 
—and let you add up the answer yourself. 


So first of all write this down: 
82% of all the retail sales in the United States 
are made in 3,165 urban places. 

And next make a note of this: 
In cities of over 1,500,000 —The American 
Weekly goes to twice as many families as any 
other magazine. 
In cities of 100,000 to 1,500,000—The Amer- 
ican Weekly goes to twice as many families as 
any other magazine. 
In cities of 25,000 to 100,000—The American 
Weekly goes to twice as many families as any 
other magazine. 
In cities of 2,500 to 25,000 —The American 
Weekly goes to more families than any other 
magazine. 

So far, so good, but what kind of families? Make 

a note of this: 


There are 6,050,000 non-relief families through- 
out the country with incomes of over $2,000. The 
American Weekly goes to more than half of them 
—almost twice as many as any other magazine. 


There are 19,000,000 non-relief families with 
incomes of less than $2,000. The American 
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ant DOUBLE ACTIOV 


_ from your Advertising ? 


Sharpen your pencil... and 
figure this out for yourself — 


Weekly goes to 3'3 million of 
them — more than twice as 
many as any other magazine. 


And in case you want to know 
whether these under-$2,000 
non-relief families are a mar- 
ket, take a quick look at three 
facts: 
I. Almost 9 million auto- 
mobiles were bought new in 
1936-7-8. Compare that with 
6 million families getting $2,000 and over. 
2. 12 million families own electric refriger- 
ators. Compare that with 6 million families get- 
ting $2,000 and over. 


3. Urban families with incomes of under $2,000 
pay about 414 billion dollars a year for food— 
urban families with over, $2,000 incomes pay 
3% billion (Based on U. S. Consumer Pur- 
chases Study). 


But even that is not the whole story. The Amer- 
ican Weekly gives you the commanding size of a 
color page twice as big as other magazines—at a 
cost of less than '4 cent per family. 


We don’t have to claim double action. We'll let 
the figures—and The American Weekly —speak 


for themselves. 


eae Cock-A-Doodle-Doo! 


Advertising linaye in The American Weekly in the month 


of October is 27% ahead of the same mouth in 1938 and 
continues the record of substantial linage gains that have 


been made during the first nine months’ period. 


THEANERICON 
ce: EAW/EEKLY 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUR, NEW YORK CITY 
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Cc O N T t Re T Ss Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Advertising On page 38 of this issue you will 
Cooperative Ad Campaign Boosts Milk Sales 10% in San Francisco... 2 find the first installment of a new 
New York Coffee Sales Split Among Nearly 200 Brands. . . . sae OO middle-of-the-month feature by Peter 


B. B. Andrews, called “New Prod- 


Dealer Relations ucts and Markets.” Through a wide 


Practical Points on Working with Department Store Clerks.......... 40 variety of sources -banks and finan- 
Part Il of the second of two articles by James C. Cumming, The Grey cial underwriting houses, technical 
Advertising Agency, New York City journals and their editors, patent 
files, the daily press, etc.—he will 
General select the seemingly most important 
Marketing Pictographs, Beginning on.............-......-5. coe oe new and improved products. We be- 
Practical Marketing Problems and Trends Discussed at the Boston Con- lieve that yo page will spell oppor- 
remem. Jobe ae ee. 56 tunity to sales executives who are 
Si onif T ; 13 looking for new markets, for the 
0 ‘C . e@ 
agmiacans §srends ease oo “vane eee sellers of sales and advertising serv- 
Management ice, and for executives and salesmen 
A 21-Point Program for Building More Profitable Public Relations.... 20 who are open for new connections. 
By Harry Simmons 
7 * a 
Markets 
New Products and Markets .......... sib Uncen a eb Obd ee O-Osdc84 38 
(lirst appearance of a new monthly feature) _ The question as to how far a pub- 
lisher or radio station should go in 
Sales Campaigns guaranteeing advertised products is 
“Over-Night” Campaign Sells 40 Carloads for Iron Fireman......... 21 2 perp erg hnesbeacce : 
' ad ‘ the action taken by the Federal Trade 
Sales Strategy That Opened 2,800 Outlets for Baby Shoes in a Year.. 16 Piueitiaiiens aiden ee Mie. 
Based on an interview with |. B. Reinhart, Jr., Director of Sales and h. andes, Te Ged en Che een 
P : . ee . 
Advertising, Trimfoot Division of the Wizard Co., St. Lou lo ie aeeniie 20 wih ton 
Departments and Services Federal went to 1,000 typical urban- 
Advertisi A 50 ites. The left wing zealots in govern- 
rertising Agencies ....... ; : ; ; 
— —s _ eg ment service will be disappointed in 
PI SII oko ce ccc cit isawinevereerenees i. oe the returns. Coming November 1. 
EE ss vce ode nd ai ewse 5 Reese eo hewn ab Oicke? rsane Se 
PON FUMES i cc cenescconsasennies. shoes PRES ~ 2 a 
EE, vee 6b debeeeeb ord an CREF EM OLE CES ES eceeeeeesaseeeacen Oe 
FT CTT ETT TCT ECTS TCT TCT TTT Tre psaeee Also coming soon is a compre- 
Scratch-Pad ceeceeeveeveeeeeeveeerereereeeeeeeeeseee eevee *- e- eee . 22 hensive survey of the cooperative 
We ED SEED fo kk ke veces eeseascdcaer cos é Sree: 44046804 2 movement as it exists throughout the 
BE 05 Kn ddatadneceehshetonssderesteenerrhinesieaigarcene 58 country. The review covers both 


buying and selling co-ops. 
Note: ‘Sales Letter Round Table,”’ normally scheduled for the middle-of-the-month SM, has been 
omitted from this issue. Instead, it will be published November 1. A. R. HAHN 
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YOUR ADVERTISING CAN MAKE 
e\e Al a blades of grass grow 
z [\ where I grew before 


BY USING THE 


Midwest Farm Papers 


BECAUSE...IN THE 8 KEY STATES 
OF THE MIDWEST THERE ARE 


sh ah) 
BS a Midwest Farm Paper 


—_ farm subscribers tor every 


tr y| farm subscriber to 
the strongest National 
farm paper 


- AND, REMEMBER, THESE FARMERS 


Pay twice as much per 


subscription for their Midwest 
Farm Paper as for any National 


IF YOU TELL TWICE AS MANY 
.. YOU CAN SELL TWICE AS MANY 


THE MIDWEST FARM PAPERS 


CHICAGO—6 N. Michiga NEW YORK—250 Park Ave. DETROIT—New Center Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—Russ Bldg. 
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Hict on Mount Palomar, 
in California, a marvelous crea- 
tion is nearing the day when it 
enters the service of mankind. 


It is the greatest telescope 
ever made. It will enlarge man’s 
knowledge of his universe, widen 
his comprehension of it, in- 
crease his mastery of it. 


This glass giant is, fundamentally, an 
extension of man’s eyes—just as all 
devices employed by man are extensions 
of elementary human faculties . . . yehi- 
cles of land, sea, and air, extensions of 
his limited powers of locomotion 

telephone, telegraph, and radio, exten- 
sions of his voice and hearing . . . tools 
and countless machines, extensions of 


his hands. 


In its own field, LIFE Magazine, too, 
may justly be considered a newly in- 
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FROM LIFE'S COVERAGE OF WORLD WAR Ii 


vented extension of basic human facul- 
ties . . . of man’s faculty of seeing—of 
being able to move from place to place 
—and, above all, of comprehending 
the world he lives in! 


The LIFE idea has wedded the amaz- 
ing recording precision of the modern 
news-camera and vivid reportorial skill 
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. . . to produce, in picture and word, a 
new kind of pictorial journalism... 
to make of the news-camera an eye 


with a brain! 


LIFE REPORTS THE FLOWERING OF AMERICAN ART 


This unique kind of journalism now 
offers many millions of readers vital, 
stimulating information about the many 


LIFE COVERS POLITICS 


worlds with which man concerns him- 


self. Astronomy and medicine .. . art 
and literature . . . fashions and politics 
. .. hobbies and industries . . . economics 


and entertainment . . . war and peace 

. all things that touch and shape our 
lives are made to make more sense to 
more people, in the fascinating pages of 
LIFE. 

And America wants this new-age 
journalism. In three brief, brilliant years 
of existence, LIFE has soared to a circu- 
lation of more than 2,400,000 ... 


rocketed to first place in total weekly 
audience reached—actually more people 
than ever before read any magazine.* 


FROM A LIFE ARTICLE ON SCIENCE 


This phenomenal public enthusiasm 
for LIFE signifies two things: 
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FIRST: It vindicates impressively the 
basic belief LIFE’s Editors held from 
the first in the vigorous, intelligent ap- 
petite Americans have for real news 
about real life. 

SECOND: It means that America now— 
in LIFE—is equipped with a medium 
such as it never before had for carry- 
ing dependable, undistorted, graphic 
information to many millions of 
Americans! 
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* 18,200,000 audience each week 
—scientifically established, and 
presented in Report No. 2 of the 
Continuing Study of Magazine 
Audiences. 
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Not long ago a woman from a neighboring Connecticut 
town was en route to a New Jersey coast resort by car. 
Sudden illness in her family made it imperative that 
she be reached at once. 


The Hartford police asked us to help. Naturally we 
complied at once. 


Five minutes after her name first went on the air she 
phoned to thank us! She had heard our message on 
the radio in her car. 


In itself, this is a small thing. We mention it simply 
as an example of how thoroughly New Englanders 
have acquired the WTIC habit — and how consist- 
ently they listen to us. A big, friendly audience like 
ours can be a big help to your products in this South- 
ern New England market. 
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MESSAGE 


THANK YOU SO MUCH!” 


IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND WTIC RATES 


FIRST 


@IN LISTENER POPULARITY BY 2 TO 1 
IN THE HARTFORD AREA 


@ IN NUMBER OF NETWORK ADVERTISERS 


@IN NUMBER OF NATIONAL SPOT 
ADVERTISERS 


WIC 


50,000 WATTS - HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Station With the Friendly Audience 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
Representatives: Weed & Company 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Upper CruST... on a major market! 


... Above are captions of pictures clipped 
from the newspaper that carries more pic- 
tures of smart people and smart places than 
any other New York paper. This socially 
successful newspaper isn’t some small, se- 
lect, social register read sheet . . . but the 
largest evening circulation in America. 

But Journal-American cameramen get in, 
and Journal-American society reporters get 
exclusive stories and get them first... be- 
cause the smart people and the proprietors 
of the smart places are smart enough to 
realize that publicity going to the Journal- 
American’s tremendous circulation gets 
across, gets reputation, gets business! .. . 
Smart advertisers in New York have the 
same idea. 


The smart people who like to read about 


smart people represent only about 10% of 
the Journal-American circulation. And the 
other people who like to read about smart 
people represent the rest. Either group is a 
major market that for size and spending pow- 
er can’t be matched in any other one place. 


Whatever kind of prospects you want, the 
Journal-American has a lot of them... and 
can deliver your story to enough of them to 
register in your sales figures! ... At $1.00 a 
line for more than 600,000 weekdays (and 
$1.25 for more than 1,000,000 circulation 
Sunday) the paper is a buy for anybody’s 
sales program, anybody’s advertising appro- 
priation . . . A low-down milline cost pays 
for a bang-up market ... And an A schedule 
in the Journal-American will do a Grade A 


job in New York in 1940! 


New york Journal-American 
Nationally represented by: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION . . . with offices in 


New York + Chicago + Detroit + Philadelphia + PitttLurgh e Boston + Baltimore «” Atlanta + San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattle 
£ | g 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 20, 1939: 


“Best Autumn Since 1928” 


THAT’S THE: BABSON SERVICE headline in the Oc- 
tober 9 bulletin. ‘For the immediate future there seems no 
need to be nervous about the welfare of United States 
business. The situation for the fourth quarter, at least, 
assures astounding activity and recovery of earning power. 
It would seem that America can count on the best pros- 
pects since the big days of 1928 and 1929.” 

Evidence? There’s loads of it. As the second page of 
this Trends you will find nothing but headlines clipped 
from two successive days’—October 4 and 5——newspapers. 
They tell a story your salesmen ought to have. SM can 
supply reprints—or readers may make photostats or cuts 
without bothering to ask permission. 


* 

This Fall, for the first time in ten years, our production 
and distribution facilities should be able to operate at a 
speed somewhere near their potential capacities. In 1929 
the Federal Reserve Board index of production was only 
slightly above 120. From December, 1936, to August, 
1937, it varied between 115 and 120. At the first of this 
month it had hit 112 and was climbing steadily. As it 
nears the high plateau of 1929 and 1937 the upward prog- 
ress may be slower. 


* 


It looks like a sane recovery movement. Very little of 
our production is destined for Europe; therefore if peace 
is declared the letdown here should not be shocking. Prices 
haven’t gone sky-high. The general level is far below that 
of the middle twenties. 


Comeback for Heavy Industry 


THE DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES, in a slough for 
many a day, are sharing handsomely in the recovery. Steel 
is operating at 90% of capacity—and capacity is far greater 
than in the ‘twenties . . . new orders for freight cars in 
September were the largest for any month since 1924... 
The rise in railway equipment orders illustrates the truism 
that as production rises old plants have to be modernized 
and facilities extended . . . Machine tool orders last month 
skyrocketed to double those in August, with most of the 
new business coming from industries engaged in normal 
peace-time production . . . All along our business front the 
psychological effect has been electrical; sentiment has 
swung from practically paralyzing fear to calm confidence. 
* 

Washington is doing its part, too. Edson Blair, report- 
ing for Barron’s, writes under date of October 9, “FDR 
has been very careful, indeed, not to rock the business 
boat. He shoved aside rather abruptly the scheme of the 
eager left-wing Congressmen who visited him the other 
day to keep Congress in session until it passed a whopping 
war excess-profits tax. FDR said he could not see any 
excess profits. He implied that he hoped he would see 
more and better profits. In short, he put business on good 
behavior. So long as prices stay reasonably in line, and no 
‘profiteering’ appears, there is good prospect, believe it or 
not, that Mr. Roosevelt will remain a ‘business President’ 
for some months to come.”’ 
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Business and government seem to agree that any con- 
tinued prosperity depends on two /fs. If prices can be kept 
within reasonable bounds, and if business will take ad- 
vantage of the greater purchasing power by increasing pro- 
duction rather than by raising prices (will be content to 
pile up profits by a greater volume of business rather than 
by increasing profit margins)—then the shot-in-the-arm 
from abroad will get the economic machine whirring at a 
speed that will keep on whirring. 


Price Booms Go Bust 


HISTORY TELLS US that any boom based exclusively on 
prices soon becomes boom-crash. Secretary Wallace told a 
farm group the other day, ‘Farmers and farming com- 
munities have been paying the price of the last World War 
for 20 years. Like a shot in the arm, it lifted us tempor-, 
arily, it went to our heads. It let us down in 1921 into a 
farm depression from which we have not yet fully re- 
covered! Prices and wages did not come down together 
after the war-time inflation. Farm prices dropped more 
than industrial prices and real wage rates least of all.” 


* 

The immediate response to the declarations of war 
abroad was a sharp rise which then tapered off, and early 
in October average farm prices had declined from the 
levels of a month previous. 

Demand, however, increased even more rapidly than 
prices, with the result that the values of agricultural mar- 
ketings should be considerably greater than earlier estimates 
called for, and the year’s farm income is likely to approach 
the cight-billion-dollar level of last year. 

Cotton, which many economists did not think would 
share in the recovery as much as other farm products, is 
selling at an average price of about $5 a bale over the 1938 
price, and it now seems quite certain that southern farmers 
will receive at least $50,000,000 more for 1939 cotton crop 
than they got from last year’s crop. 


* 

Under certain conditions 1940 advertising expenses may 
be capitalized, making them deductable over a period of 
years. Such would be the case where an advertiser makes 
an abnormally large disbursement in launching a long- 
range promotion campaign, and where advertising expenses, 
together with other deductions for the year, exceed income 
for that year. The Board of Tax Appeals, when denying 
deductions has stated that the denial was based on the lack 
of evidence showing a proper basis for the amortization. 

Advertisers would win such cases by taking these steps: 
(1) In planning the campaign to determine by surveys, 
statistics or past experience the period over which the adver- 
tising should bring in results; (2) record by corporate 
resolution the period of years the outlay is intended to 
cover; (3) be ready to show that the outlay would exceed 
any amount that prudent business management would per- 
mit for one year, if a one-year result in sales were all that 
could be expected; (4) preserve all records showing sales 
resulting from the campaign; (5) show by correspondence 
between the advertiser and the agency the period of time 
during which the sales effect of the long-range campaign is 
expected and the sales results per year which could 
normally be expected. 
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DETROIT, Oct. 5.—Retail sales offpet 


ha 
Lawson Hite 
Cuartes T. Lawson, until recently household sales manager, 
Frigidaire division of General Motors Corp., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of household appliances, Kelvinator divi- 
sion of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. Mr. Lawson has been in the 
electrical appliance field for more than twenty years, having 
begun his career in the engineering department of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 


N. L. Hire succeeds William H. Childs, retired, as sales man- 
ager of the wire division, Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind. Since 1927 assistant sales manager of the division, Mr. 
Hite has been with the company for 33 years. He is succeeded 
in his former post by Frank L. Hornbrook, assistant sales man- 
ager of Continental’s manufacturers’ wire division since 1929. 


NEWS 


Dabney Richard 


Joun C. Dasney is new sales manager of the Seybold division, 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of printing 

and related equipment. He succeeds William Kinzeler who has 

been appointed manager of the company’s central sales office 

with headquarters in Dayton. Mr. Dabney joined Harris- 

Seybold-Potter in May of this year as manager of sales research 
and promotion. 


Aucuste RicHarbd, president of Spool Cotton Co. and its affiliate, 

Crown Fastener Corp., joins Pacific Mills, Inc., New York, on 

November 1, as vice-president in charge of sales and merchan- 

dising of all divisions. Before going with Spool Cotton, Mr. 

Richard was associated with Lawrence & Co., dry goods com- 
mission house, and Ipswich Mills. 


Myers Williams 


Mrs. E. B. Myers is one of four new vice-presidents recently 
appointed by General Foods Sales Co., Ine., New York, each to 
be in charge of the merchandising of a group of the company’s 
products. Mrs. Myers, who joined General Foods in 1930, will 
be merchandise manager of Calumet baking powder, Swans 
Down cake flour, Sanka coffee, Kaffee Hag coffee, Certo and 
Sure-Jel. Other new vice-presidents are Clarence E. Eldridge, 
Ray M. Schmitz and James Ingram III. 


J. S. Wittiams, for six years sales manager of the Sunbrite 
cleanser division, Swift & Co.j has joined Chappel Bros., Inc., 
Rockford, ILl., as vice-president in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing. He will be concerned with the promotion of the company’s 
Ken-L-Ration canned dog food and Ken-L-Biscuit. 


REEL 


Knight Kraus 


Mitton Knicut, former secretary of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 

Co., has been appointed to a new vice-presidency created by 

the company to coordinate the manufacture and sales of struc- 

tural and special glass products used in building. Herbert H. 

Baker, vice-president and director, reassumes the post of secre- 

tary which he held for a number of years prior to Mr. Knight's 
election last year. 


Josepu M. Kraus has been appointed general sales manager of 

A. Stein & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of Paris garters, sus- 

penders and belts and other dress products. He succeeds Fred 

E. Parry, deceased. Mr. Kraus, a director of the company, has 

been advertising manager for many years and in his new post 
will continue to direct its publicity. 


Photo of Mrs. Myers by G. M. Kesslere 
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Sales Strategy That Opened 2,800 
Qutlets for Baby Shoes in a Year 


ABY DEER shoes were born in 

July, 1938. Salesmen were not 

sent out to contact store buyers 

until after January 1 but by 
that time the line had been established 
in more than 700 stores, mostly depart- 
ment stores. Sales had developed so 
fast that beginning with early Autumn 
the problem was to keep manufacture 
abreast of demand. Shortly after the 
end of the first year 2,800 stores were 
stocking Baby Deer shoes. 

The story of the launching of Baby 
Deer shoes is indicative of the power 
that can be built up behind a bright, 
fresh, unique sales idea. The Trim- 
foot Co., of St. Louis, is 26 years old. 
During the lifetime of the house it had 
specialized in arch supports, insoles, 
foot relief remedies and problems of 
the foot deeper than mere shoes. 

Casting about for additional items it 
latterly conceived the idea of making a 
shoe polish. Now shoe polishes for a 
long, long time have been price mer- 
chandise. Trimfoot struck upon an 
idea for lifting it to higher levels. So 
Trimfoot polishes became ‘‘shoe cos- 
metics.” They were merchandised as 
“beauty treatment for the shoes.” 

Quality outlets were sought—the 
higher bracket stores and exclusive 
shoe salons—and women accepted the 
newer polishes with eagerness. So, by 
steps, we come to the story of Baby 
Deer shoes. 

Studying the foot market still 
further Trimfoot learned that attempts 
had been made locally, though not by 
major shoe manufacturers, to produce 
a truly washable soft-soled shoe for in- 
fants. The management felt that here 
was a market, largely virgin, if the 
right article were offered. After con- 
siderable experimentation decision was 
reached to produce a soft, wool-felt 
shoe meeting the necessary require- 
ments. These were put out in six pastel 
shades. 

J. B. Reinhart, Jr., director of sales 
and advertising, is a young father in 
his own right and had been observing 
the unfolding of toddlers in his own 
household. He conceived that the key 
to the market was that tender intan- 
gible known as mother love. 

Test campaigns were started in se- 
lected cities with mother love as the 
entree. Registered nurses were em- 
ployed. Each month for two months 
the nurses, each carrying samples of 
Baby Deer shoes, called on recent 
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Sampling through registered nurses in test markets... 


systematic follow-through to store buyers . . . modern pack- 


aging ideas . . . proper sales training for retail salespeople: 


These are some of the simple elements which, properly 


blended, are keeping demand ahead of production for “Baby 


Deer” washable soft-soled shoes for infants. 


Based on an interview with 


3}. B. REINHART, JR. 
Director of Sales and Advertising, Trimfoot Division, 
The Wizard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


With wool-felt Baby Deer shoes proving a bonanza, Trimfoot introduces two more 
expensive models: “Eskimos,” the downy, zippered pair at left, and two types of 
washable leather shoes. The entire line is packaged in transparent Vue-pak boxes: 
Packaging which means to retailers enhanced display value, faster turn-over, 
elimination of mark-downs of “handled” goods, and a honey of a gift item. 


mothers. Each month 1,000 calls were 
made in St. Louis and 500 in Kansas 
City, Milwaukee and Indianapolis. 

The nurses did not sell shoes. But 
in their immaculate uniforms they 
visited the mothers, exhibited the 
shoes, described their advantages and 
casually mentioned price. Occasionally 
they would leave a pair as a gift. All 
this built up interest and good will. 
Then came the sales hook. 

Quickly on the heels of this prepar- 
ation a Postal Telegraph messenger 
would walk into the office of the buyer 


TS es 


of selected stores with a sample pair of 
Baby Deer shoes. Each pair was in 
one of those acetate boxes such as give 
clear vision to its content. The mes- 
senger, with a smile and a bow, also 
delivered a telegram. It read: 

BABY DEER SHOES SMASH _sIN- 
FANTS GIFT SALES IN TEST STORES. 
UNIQUE WASHABLE FELT SHOES, 
WITH REMOVABLE INSOLES. PACKED 
IN TRANSPARENT ACETATE CON- 
TAINERS. PROMISE TO BE FASTEST 
HOLIDAY GIFT ITEM IN INFANTS’ 
DEPARTMENTS. STUDY SAMPLE AT- 
TACHED. TEST CUSTOMERS’ REAC- 
TION BY ORDERING ASSORTED 
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TRIAL DOZEN TODAY. COST YOU 
60¢ LESS 5% TEN DAYS. RETAIL $1. 
IF ALL SAMPLES DON’T SELL FIRST 
DAY ON DISPLAY RETURN THEM. 
REPLY COLLECT. POSTAL  TELE- 
GRAPH ORDER ATTACHED. 


Buyers are always on the lookout for 
something new. In a surprising num- 
ber of cases the messenger boy re- 
turned with the order. Follow-ups 
suggested merchandising partie 
Most modern stores today have layette 
rooms, “stork’s nests’ and/or other 
similar “name” departments to catch 
the mother trade. 

They were told to display these 
“very new” shoes attractively in such 
departments, to get displays down on 
the main floors, to try out window dis- 
plays, to use them as “pullers” to sell 
related articles. The new mother, it 
was stressed, was softened up—a push- 
over—for nipples, bottles, te. and 
all manner of baby needs. Why not 
grab at this advantage? 


What fond mama could pass up a window like this? . . 
grandma, for that matter? Many factors combine to soften consumer sales resistance: 
The scientifically-right structure of the shoe, with Trimfoot’s “5-point foundation fit- 
ting”; the variety of pastel colors available; washability, so desirable in an infant's 
shoe. But the final touch that gets to mother’s heart is the appealing transparent box. 


Trimfoot also had another idea. The 
trained nurses had been advised to re- 
port with care the reactions of the 
mothers to the shoes, but this was 


held to be not enough. The factory 


sales department wanted the names of 
mothers who had bought the shoes so 
that they could be asked, after expe- 
rience with them, how they tested out. 

To build up this list a clever idea 
was evolved to get mothers to write in. 
It was very simple. Enclosed with 
each pair of shoes was a slip of paper 
which read: 
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REMOVE LACES BEFORE WASHING. 
When the laces in this pair of Baby Deer 
shoes become soiled, address a penny post- 
card to: “Free Lace Service,’ Trimfoot, 
4060 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. State 
the color you want and a new pair of laces 
will be rushed to you, postpaid, with our 
compliments. 


This built up a direct mail list of 
young mothers who could be used not 
only for research information on Baby 
Deer shoes but who could be reminded 
of their values and advantages—a list 
100% “‘alive’’ as prospects for further 
sales, 

“We've proved that modern, attrac- 
tive packaging, and new colors and 
daintiness—not forgetting the appeal 
of mother love—can increase sales in 
infants wear departments,” said Mr. 
Reinhart. “We appeal to mothers 
from the viewpoint that baby shoes 
can be sanitary, clean and beautiful. 

“By offering a variety of soft, pastel 
colors we've built up multiple sales 


— 


. or what proud aunt or 


and given the salespeople new oppor- 
tunities.” 

But that’s not all, by a jugful— 

Trimfoot’s first baby shoes, in felt, 
sold at $1. Now, with the line estab- 
lished, it is putting out a washable shoe 
in pliable glove leather to retail at $1 
and $1.25, another in washable white 
kid at $1.50 and its Baby Deer “Eski- 
mos” at $1.50 and $2 a pair. 

The Eskimos are made of clipped 
lamb’s wool, soft and downy, a prod- 
uct known to the trade as “‘electrified 
shearling,” and these come in such 


colors as white, pink, blue, maroon, 
royal blue and forest green. More re- 
cently the line has been extended to 
provide shoes for all youngsters up to 
three years old. 

The acetate box should be, perhaps, 
given more than passing credit for the 
speed with which mothers have 
grabbed the Baby Deer shoe. Getting 
its beginning in the Autumn with the 
line, the management started in to 
stress the shoes as a gift item. It was 
thought that grandmothers and 
mothers, aunts and cousins of the “new 
kid’ would be casting about for Christ- 
mas present ideas. The original 
thought was to offer them in a pack- 
age that would literally “stop” gift 
buyers. 

When the Baby Deer shoes went on 
display in the cases and on the coun- 
ters, and in windows, in the transpar- 
ent box they instantly stopped all traf- 
fic by their beauty and novelty. And 
a traffic-stopper, as every merchan- 
diser knows, has values to a store be- 
yond the profits it alone brings. It’s 
a sales-builder for other items as well. 


Transparent Box Boom? 


It is current talk in St. Louis, a 
major shoe manufacturing center, that 
certain manufacturers of high quality 
women’s shoes are toying already with 
the idea of packaging their more color- 
ful numbers similarly. Tests are 
already being made with dress slippers 
and certain boudoir shoes. They 
rather think they’ve struck something 
with real sales value in it, 

The Baby Deer venture in packaging 
already has the acetate box industry on 
its ears and there is excitement all 
down the line. Baby Deer also seems 
to have done something else for the 
acetate industry even if in a small way. 
Baby shoes, as we all know, have an 
affinity for moisture. Moisture causes 
metal shoe lace tips to rust, oxidize or 
otherwise tarnish. To obviate this 
Trimfoot has devised and adopted an 
acetate tip for laces. 

In its dealer literature Trimfoot, 
knowing that the baby itself doesn’t 
care much and that mamma, after all, 
is the one who holds the purse, calls 
its program: 

“Going after the Mother Market.” 

Except for those mothers who are 
very veteran the first few years of a 
baby’s life, find women emotional. 
Nothing’s too good for the future 
president or the little girl who is sure 
to marry a future president. Babies 
must look sweet and smell sweet and 
the little fellow’s health must be 
closely guarded. Yes, and it’s impor- 
tant to get those tiny feet started right. 

So along in mid-September this year 
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Baby Deer launched a new sales idea. 
There came from the press just the 
other day a neatly printed book called: 

“Growing Feet.” 

It is described as a handbook of in- 
fants’ footwear. Available to all sales- 
people in stores selling Baby Deer 
shoes, it gives, without use of medical 
or technical terms, a complete course 
in fitting baby shoes. Its purpose is 
to qualify every member of the sales 
staff to a point where he or she may 
do an intelligent fitting job. 

The course is divided into three sec- 
tions: 

1. A study of the anatomy and me- 
chanics of the foot. 

2. The mechanical needs and care 
of the infant foot in its various stages 
of development. 

3. The essentials of correct fitting 
and infants’ shoe making. 

When the course is completed the 
salesman is expected to be able to make 
suggestions On infant foot care and to 
be able to spot any abnormalities or 
foot troubles that might require med- 
ical aid. If such are found the sales- 
person is advised to inform the mother 
that the child should be taken to a 
doctor. 


“Certified Fitter” Graduates 


It is felt that such a service will 
build up confidence in the salesperson 
individually and will create not only 
good will for the store but profits as 
well through increased patronage. 
The book states that carefully con- 
ducted examinations have shown that 
60% of all children from five to ten 
years old have developed foot defects 
and that by the time they have reached 
high school age 80% are affected. 

That's a little “scare copy” to be 
passed on to the doting mamma. 

Salespeople who complete this Trim- 
foot course of study and pass the re- 
quired examinations receive two 
awards. The first is a neatly engraved 
certificate which can be framed and 
hung where the customer may see it. 
The second is a button, of gold, called 
the ‘Certified Fitter’s Button.’ This 
may be worn as a proof that the sales- 
person has been properly qualified for 
the job. 

For a company that had never made 
shoes before, the arrival at nation-wide 
distribution has been amazingly swift. 
Sales offices are now maintained in 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Because of demands for overnight de- 
liveries stocks are warehoused at both 
New York and Los Angeles. That 
came about as a result of clamor from 
stores which unexpectedly ran out of 
stocks and demanded immediate re- 
plenishments. 
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“It's all been very simple,” said Mr. 
Reinhart, who built a sales campaign 
around observations in his own home. 
“Mother love is one of the most im- 
pelling emotions in human life. When 
it comes to the baby’s welfare every- 
thing else has to wait. Everything we've 
done has been founded on straight- 
forward logic. We reached for the 
mother’s heart and got it.” 

Trimfoot has been itching to get off 
with a national advertising campaign. 
It hasn't made it yet because its prob- 


lem still is to keep its manufacture 
abreast of demand. Parents’ Magazine 
has been used and in it tests have been 
made to qualify types of advertising 
copy. Around the first of the year, 
probably, campaigns will start in 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Good 
Housekeeping. 

Yes, production is being stepped up 
to take care of the expected increases 
in business. When you tie in a live 
item with this thing called mother 
love—well, it brings action. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in een 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Dealer Helps 


Opry 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco has engaged 
24 southern and southwestern NBC- 
Red network stations to air “The 
Grand Old Opry’ in behalf of Prince 
Albert tobacco. Time: Saturdays from 
10:30 to 11 p.m. Started October 4, 
the program will run for a year, 

“The Camel Caravan” is also spon- 
sored by, Reynolds on 82 Red stations 
from 10 to 10:30 Saturday evenings. 

William Esty & Co., N. Y., is the 
agency for both accounts. 


Going Strong 

Johnnie Walker scotch whisky and 
Cinzano vermouth (distributed by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.) have 
started a campaign to extend through 
the Fall. J. M. Mathes, N. Y., is the 
agency. 

Johnnie will “set the pace’’—which 
is his copy theme—in 122 newspapers 
from Maine to Honolulu. And in 
two- and four-color space in 14 maga- 
zines, including three medical journals. 
Other magazines are of general cir- 
culation such as Time, Life, Collier's, 
and such class publications as Town 
& Country and Cue. Trade papers sup- 
plement as well as painted bulletins in 
metropolitan centers, 

For Cinzano, copy is appearing in 
27 big town papers, 12 hotel and 
liquor trade papers, four magazines, 
with most of it concentrated in the 
East. 


1,000,000 Bbls. 

Glenmore Distilleries, Louisville- 
Owensboro, has produced its mil- 
lionth barrel of Kentucky bourbon and 
is bragging about the fact in the 
largest ad campaign of its 67-year 
existence. 

Four-color pages by “the distillery 
with more than a million barrels’ ex- 


perience” are running in Life, Col- 
lier’s, Time, Fortune, Liberty. More- 
over, 167 newspapers throughout the 
country are on the schedule. In Chi- 
cago and Kansas City neon-lighted 
painted billboards, wall signs, three- 
sheet posters add extra impetus. 

“Pour Glenmore You Get 
More” is another slogan to be empha- 
sized in subsequent insertions, accord- 
ing to D’Arcy (St. Louis), agency in 
charge. 


Double Thanks 


The Borden Co., N. Y., is truly 
thankful for two Thanksgiving Days 
this year for “many families will ob- 
serve the early date and the regular 
date. This provides grocers with a 
double opportunity for mince meat 
sales.” 

Borden’s None Such is the only 
mince meat advertised nationally. 
From October through December (tra- 
ditional mince meat months), it is be- 
ing plugged in 220 newspapers of 34 
states and D. C. With other Borden 
products, the mince meat also gets 
kind words from Elsie the Cow (by 
now a familiar character to World's 
Fair crowds) in four-color pages in 
S.E.P., Life, Collier’s. 

Grocers are being supplied with 
posters and a variety of point-of-sale 
material. 

Newspaper copy is in comic strip 
balloon style. Dr. George Gallup has 
declared this is tops in reader appeal. 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y. agency, pre- 
pares both the cartoon and Elsie copy. 

Cranberry sellers, too, are putting 
in their best licks to remind readers of 
the Thanksgiving dish. American 
Cranberry Exchange, marketing fresh 
berries from Cape Cod, New Jersey, 
Long Island, and Wisconsin, will use 
178 newspapers of 128 cities twice 
weekly from October 26 to December 
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17. Colored ads started October 15 in 
This Week, The American Weekly, 
Woman's Day, Family Circle. Farm 
papers, hotel, restaurant and grocery 
trade papers, spot radio announce- 
ments on 29 stations, and long list of 
dealer helps supplement. BBDO, N. 
Y., is the agency. 

Cranberry Canners, Inc., South Han- 
son, Mass., which puts up “Ocean 
Spray” cranberry sauce, is using two- 
color half-pages in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCall's, Good Housekeeping, 
Woman's Home Companion, 
Week; 126 newspapers of 116 cities; 
“participation in several radio pro- 
grams.” 

The pack of sauce and cranberry 
juice cocktail is estimated at 1,250,000 
cases—a 25% gain over 1938. CC is 
advocating cranberries not only for 
turkey and chicken dinners, but also 
for desserts, salads, etc. Harry M. 
Frost, Boston agency, is in charge. 


Busy P & T 


Park & Tilford Distillers, N. Y., 
increases its mewspaper coverage for 
Park & Tilford Reserve, Kentucky 
Bred, Four X, and Jim Greer domestic 
whiskies. Weekly insertions in lead- 
ing markets throughout the country 
will run until 1940. Esquire and the 
New Yorker also get copy for P & T’s 
Private Stock brand. 

Martell cognac brandy, handled by 
P & T’s import branch, gets a separate 
campaign in newspapers of “leading 
brandy markets’’ and in Esquire, For- 
tune, New Yorker, Time, Life, Town 
& Country. Themes will dwell on 
“The Spirit that Spans Centuries’ and 
“An Honored Name Since 1715.” 

Vat 69 scotch likewise is played up 
in weekly newspaper space as ‘No. 1 
in Taste.” Esquire, Fortune, New 
Yorker, Life, Time readers too, will 
be urged to “compare’’ and learn that 
“quality tells.” 

Charles M. Storm agency, N. Y., 
has all these accounts. 


Three-Ring Birthday 


Traditionally beer is a warm weather 
drink, yet more and more brewers are 
keeping up advertising pressure 
around the calendar to maintain year- 
round foam blowing. P. Ballantine & 
Sons is the latest brewer to add maga- 
zines to its other efforts along this 
line and thereby becomes the sixth 
brewer to “go national.’’ The others: 
Anheuser-Busch, Blatz, Miller, Pabst, 
Schlitz. 

Celebrating 100 years of malting- 
and-hopping, Ballantine is describing 
its famous three-rings trade-mark (for 
purity, body, flavor) in Life, Time, 
Colliers, Field & Stream, Outdoor 
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Life, New Yorker. More than 150 
newspapers already carry ads of the 
triple circles. 

Outdoor ads, according to J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, N. Y., are to be ex- 
panded with 24-sheet posters, painted 
signs, and electric spectaculars blos- 
soming where peopie congregate, 


Col. Stoopnagle is on the team for 
Mennen. 


Mennen’s Biggest 

The Mennen Co., Newark, has un- 
limbered the largest advertising guns 
in its career. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio, dealer helps are being loaded 
and fired by H. M. Kiesewetter, N. Y. 
agency. 

Twice-weekly space in over 50 
newspapers is volleying for Mennen’s 
lather and brushless shave creams, 
skin bracer, talcum, and (in Decem- 
ber) for gift boxes. The following 
magazines add to the barrage! 

True Story, Modern Romances, 
Modern Magazines, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Household, Parents’, 
Holland’s, American Home, Collier’s, 
S.E.P., Time. 

Ten Mutual stations east of the 
Rockies will carry (beginning October 
20) a half-hour program starring Col. 
Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle and featuring 
audience-participation in a series of 
“Quixie-Doodles,” or verbal puzzles. 
On the Pacific Coast Mennen will 
sponsor news commentator Bob Gar- 
red over eight Columbia stations. 

Dealer helps go to druggists hand- 
ling Mennen products, and, of course, 
hook on to the other media. 


Pepsi and Pete 


Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has begun a six-week series of 
cartoon ads in over 700 newspapers 
c-to-c. ‘Pepsi’ and “Pete,” comic 
policemen, romp through the pictures 
and never fail to point out the 12 
ounces of P-C obtainable for a nickel. 


After the b. & w. series ends on 
November 5, the cops will emerge in 
colors as comic strip characters to con- 
tinue in newspapers. Magazines will 
contain their pranks in addition. The 
latter schedule is not yet fixed. 

Seven grocery trade papers and four 
bottling publications are to carry P-C 
page ads for the next 11 months, ac- 
cording to Newell-Emmett, N. Y. 
agency. 


State Brands 


Add New York to the roster of 
states that are marketing farm prod- 
ucts under a state label. Apples, po- 
tatoes, onions, tomatoes, beans, eggs, 
maple syrup, and honey raised in the 
Empire State are being inspected and 
graded by state officials and labeled 
with a state seal. Standards are ‘‘above 
the specifications for U, S. No. 1.” 

Advertising, to be paid for by grow- 
ers, will start the end of October in 
Syracuse. Other cities will be added 
as the program widens. Newspapers, 
radio, point-of-sale material serve in 
the opening phase. J. M. Mathes, N. 
Y. agency, has the account, under 
direction of the N. Y. State Dept. of 
Agriculture and Markets. 


J & J Expands 


Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., cuts loose with large 
space ads for Red Cross first-aid dress- 
ings in 306 dailies and Sunday papers. 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is in charge. 
Red Cross medicated ‘plasters are be- 
ing promoted in English and foreign 
language newspapers under the direc- 
tion of A. A. Gans, Newark agency. 

Band-Aid bandages are receiving 
four times as much publicity this year 
as in 1938: Seven magazines, 50 
newspapers. The company’s baby pow- 
der is to make its appeal in gravure 
sections of papers in 11 large cities 
and in 23 magazines. Y & R are the 
agents for this division. 

Ferry-Hanly agency, N. Y., in 
charge of J & J’s Tek toothbrush pro- 
motion, has laid out a schedule ot 
color pages in cight national maga- 
zines. 


Swank 


Swank Products, Inc., Attleboro, 
Mass., splashes with full color pages 
in S.E.P., Collier's, Liberty, Life, Es- 
quire, Time, Good Housekeeping, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
Section. It’s the largest advertising 
plunge in the 25-year history of the 
maker of men’s jewelry. 

In preparation for the Christmas 
holiday season copy will urge ‘Put 
Your Heart in His Christmas Gift.” 
Agency: Alfred J. Silberstein, N. Y. 
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BY 


HARRY 
SIMMONS 


UBLIC relations are the day-by 
day manners and morals of our 
business corporations and their 


executives. As such, they affect 
every sales executive directly and in- 
directly, just as they either enlarge or 
restrict the opportunity of every sales- 
man in the organization. 

Public relations are human relations, 
regardless of whether we call them 
industrial relations, dealer relations, 
customer relations, or employe rela- 
tions. And human relations are simply 
the business of keeping our relations 
with our own organization, with our 
distributors, with our consumers, with 
the general public more social, more 
human, more attuned to the Golden 
Rule. Adopting the universal practice 
of doing unto others as we would 
have others do unto us would cure 
more of this country’s ills in 12 
months than Congress could cure in 
12 years! 

The old public-be-damned policy is 
as archaic as the 12-hour work day. 
Unfortunately, some corporations still 
cling to the idea that the public has 
no rights—except the right to purchase 
their products. Only when involved 
in labor or legislative difficulties— 
after the horse has been stolen—do 
these corporations come out of their 
shell and excitedly appeal to the pub- 
lic sense of fair play. Just like the 
old acquaintance who suddenly ap- 
pears on the scene and smothers you 
with attention. You know he “wants 
something.” And your natural re- 
sponse to his fond attentions is on a 
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Is your corporation brusque, 
careless and ill-mannered in its 


daily contacts with its own 


employes, with dealers, and 


with consumers? If it is, you 
are nullifying some substantial 
share of the good work being 
done in your sales department, 


and—further—you are miss- 


ing the fun that goes with doing 
business on the basis of a sound 


public relations policy. 


* 


par with the public’s response to the 
sudden appeal of the average corpo- 
ration, 

This 21-point check list is an at- 
tempt to set down in plain language 
just what a comprehensive public rela- 
tions program might include, both in- 
side and outside the organization. It 
might well be slid under the glass top 
of every sales executive's desk, to serve 
as a daily guide to the only kind of 
relations that can ever do him and his 
company any good. 


Public relations most de- 
cidedly begin at home. 
The first nine points 
listed below describe 
methods for keeping the 
company’s relations with 
its own men “more 
social, more human, more 
attuned to the Golden 
Rule.” 


Black Star 


A 21-Point Program for Building 
More Profitable Public Relations 


Inside the Organization 


1. Assure well-being and content- 
ment of employes through attractive, 
sanitary, modern working conditions— 
in factory, office and store. 

2. Clarify the relationships of the 
entire organization and its personnel 
policies, high and low. Set down 
plainly who's who, and why. 

3. Improve the personal efficiency 
of employes through satisfactory wage 
scales, security of employment, and 
additional financial incentives. 

4. Plan for the advancement and 
promotion of employes through regu- 
lar training and instruction inside and 
outside the plant. 

5. Humanize employes’ relations 
with one another through recreational 
groups—bands, teams, sports groups 
and social activities. 

6. Support desirable cultural activi- 
ties, such as clubs, meetings, special 
study group inside and outside the 
plant. 

7. Inspire the various headquarters 
and field members of the sales organ- 
ization by instilling in them a spirit 
of loyalty and pride through training, 
discussion, and constant publicity on 
company plans, policies and objectives. 

8. Pay some deference to various 
types of cooperative management by 
giving employes and committees a 
voice in affairs that concern them. 

9. Carry on effective company pub- 
licity through consistent use of : 

(a) House magazines or plant 
newspapers, 
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(b) Bulletin board notices, 

(c) Motion picture programs, 

(d) Envelope enclosures, 

(ec) Direct mail letters, folders, 
etc., to homes. 


Outside the Organization 


10. Cooperate with the community 
by taking an interest in civic affairs, 
special community drives, schools, 
churches, welfare work, membership 
in community clubs. In other words, 
be a good citizen and a good neighbor. 

11. Reach the workers’ families by 
extending help in connection with 
savings, housing, education, general 
well-being; and helping to arrange for 
protection against unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age, death. 

12. Insure satisfactory labor rela- 
tions through frank, open, cordial 
contacts and discussions of problems 
with all interested labor organizations. 

13. Reach the distributors and ob- 
tain their necessary good will by prov- 
ing how the jobber, wholesaler and 
dealer occupy important positions in 
the all-important process of distribu- 
tion. 

14. Enlist the aid and understand- 
ing of consumers by showing how our 
products and services do their part to 
raise the general standards of living, 
and by proving how they contribute 
to general human welfare. 

15. Reach the stockholders through 
dividend notices and letters, bespeak- 
ing (and deserving) their aid and 


_ support of the company they invest in. 


16. Advise prospective investors by 
factual bulletins, by advertising, by 
publicity through financial organiza- 
tions, papers and magazines. 

17. Keep the general public accu- 
rately informed by publicizing facts 


. about the company promptly, frankly 


and regularly through usual media, by 
paid advertising as well as free pub- 
licity space. Show how we contribute 
to the public welfare. 

18. Cooperate with visiting sales- 
men through proper attention, courtesy 
and consideration, keeping in mind 
that what they have to say about us 
frequently has an important bearing on 
our reputation. 

19. Support and help develop the in- 
dustry by cooperating with our trade 
association in trade conventions and 
through industry-wide plans, policies, 
experiences, projects and statistics. 

20. Educate and attract special 
groups by utilizing space, wherever 
possible, in outside shows, fairs, con- 
ventions, exhibits, etc. 

21. Keep our various governmental 
groups advised of conditions by listing 
and discussing our specific contribu- 
tions to the general welfare of com- 
munity, state and nation. 
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“Over-Night” Campaign Sells 
40 Carloads for Iron Fireman 


Only ten days from first hint of the coming campaign to final 


totaling of the orders 


“Over-Night”’ sales campaigns often 
work. Such a campaign on September 
20 did a masterful job for Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Co. of Cleveland. 
It brought in telegraphic orders for 
$550,000 worth of Iron Fireman stok- 
ers—40 carloads—thus making Sep- 
tember 20 the biggest day in the com- 
pany’s history. This hot-shot effort 
celebrated the 15th anniversary of the 
day in 1924 when C., T. Burg, general 
sales manager, sold his first carload 
of Iron Firemen (or Iron Firemans; 
take your choice) and was a great 
surprise to Mr. Burg. He hadn’t heard 
much about the campaign until he 
was swamped with telegram orders 
the morning of the historic 20th. 

Mr. Burg wasn’t the only one sur- 
prised. Dale Wylie, sales promotion 
manager who helped engineer the 
campaign from the start tells SALES 
MANAGEMENT: ‘We had hoped to 
receive from 500 to 800 orders maybe. 
We actually got 1,516—which made 
it the largest day this company ever 
had. And it was not a ‘prize’ contest.” 

The project was not exactly “over- 
night,” but it was nearly that. The 
whole thing was sprung so suddenly 
on company field men and dealers 
that there was little time for banking 
up orders. What effect it may have 
had on total business in October 
had not developed when this was 
written. But it certainly was good on 
the spot, and the company says: “We 
have had no bad after-effects.” 

The campaign didn’t run itself, It 
took some quick promotion. First a 
letter was sent September 10 to all 
Iron Fireman men in the field giving 
them a general idea of the “Cy Burg 


Here you see satisfied 
Cy Burg, general sales 
manager of Iron Fire: 
man Manufacturing 
Company, swamped 
with 1,516 dealers’ col- 
lect telegrams for 40 
carloads of stokers 

all reaching him on 
September 20, “Cy 

Burg Day.” 


but the haul was $550,000 in sales! 


Day’’ to come, But they were to say 
nothing about it to dealers until Sep- 
tember 16. On September 15 each 
dealer got a teaser postcard cryptically 
reading: “Say it to Cy.” On the 16th 
dealers received a fat envelope con- 
taining a broadside with a large pic- 
ture of Mr. Burg, a letter on a two- 
color letterhead and another letter— 
this one from Western Union—stat- 
ing that the telegraph company had 
been authorized to accept wire orders, 
collect, sent to reach Cleveland on 
“Cy Burg Day,” September 20. 

On September 18 dealers received 
another special envelope containing 
cartoon broadsides, a letter to dealers’ 
salesmen, and a “Cy Burg Day” cel- 
luloid button for salesmen to wear. 
On September 19 they got a bulletin. 
And on September 20 came a large 
postcard whooping: “Hoist Your 
Anchor!” 

Of course Iron Fireman field men 
had been hammering on dealers dur- 
ing each’ of those few days with re- 
doubled energy. They used the tele- 
phone freely on Saturday and Sunday, 
September 16 and 17. They saw 
everybody they could, and held meet- 
ings of dealers’ salesmen Monday and 
Tuesday, September 18 and 19. 

Wednesday the 20th the flood of 
collect telegrams burst in on Cy Burg 
at the home office. Each salesman 
shot in his orders through the dealer 
employing him . . . 1,516 orders for 


40 carloads of stokers, worth $550,000 
at retail! The Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Co. paid the telegraph bill 
with a loud yell—of joy. “Cy Burg 
Day’ had swamped Cy Burg with 
business. 


The pungent odor of wood smoke 
reminds us that we are in the midst of 
brown October, and the little vacation 
shack that smelled like a wet dog is 


just a memory. The white (so to 

speak) shoes have been tossed into the 

trash can, and the kids have gone back 

to school with reluctant feet. 
es 

We can now turn our attention to 
the ghastly headlines, and look up the 
word “‘armistice’”’ in the dictionary. It 
seems we may have confused it with 
“peace” in 1918. We are forced to 
the grim conclusion that the war to end 
war ended nothing. This is where we 
came in. 

* * * 

In a recent issue, the New Yorker 
devoted its “Talk of the Town” de- 
partment to a somber discussion of 
World War II. Puck stepping out of 
character. The mask of Comedy flut- 
tering to the floor, and the mask of 
Tragedy leering in its stead. 

* * * 

Irresponsible braying over here, as 
the President pointed out, is one of the 
surest ways to involve this nation. As 
a step in the right direction, maybe 
the American Legion should revive an 
old song: “All Kuhns look alike to 
me. 

* * & 

In the meantime, the show must go 
on. Let's look at a bright headline by 
John Ward shoes: “Style speaks with 
a brogue.” 

* * * 

On the other hand, “Announcing 
the new 1940 Packard” did not seem 
up to the Young & Rubicam standard. 
And then New York’s Shelton Hotel 
pulls up the average with: “Live in 
a grand, central location.” 

* * * 

Martin Olsen, who used “It’s fun to 
be cooled” in an electric fan ad, sends 
a headline featured in the hardware 
papers by Ant-B-Gon. An old girl is 
saying to the clerk: ‘Young Man, I 
have ants in my pantry.” 

* * & 

Father Devine would rather be a 

black shepherd than a black sheep. 
* * #* 

“The more you say, the less it 
means,”’ says Jam Handy. I held forth 
at some length in the last issue on this 
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point, so naturally I agree with Mr. 
Handy. 
> 2 
A robot trained to write radio com- 
mercials would be welcomed by the 
copy-writing fraternity. It would save 
much wear and tear, and would be 
plenty good enough for the average 
sponsor, if I can judge by the tripe that 
assails my ears. 
i 
A story that comes to me by way of 
the Arkay Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 
seems worth retelling. The teacher 
pointed to a picture of a deer, and 
asked Willie what it was. Willie 
didn’t know. ‘Think,”’ said teacher. 
“What is it that your mother calls your 


father?’’ Willie looked incredulous as 
he answered: ‘Don’t tell me that’s a 
louse!” 


* * 


That was a swell spread in Life, 
showing an artist’s rendering of the 
new United States liner, America. 

* * * 

Which reminds me of the special 
problems faced by the steamship com- 
panies and their advertising agencies, 
due to the exigencies of war. Do you 
recall the flippant remark of the late 
Elbert Hubbard? He said it would be 
a novelty to be torpedoed, as he booked 
passage on the Lusitania! 

* * * 

Cute title by Christine Holbrook on 
her article about draperies and such in 
Better Homes & Gardens: ‘Curtain 
Acts.” 

* * * 

A headline that’s still doing service 
is “A word to the wives.” The late 
H. C. Witwer thought it up many 
years ago for an article, and then copy- 
writers pounced on it. A hardy peren- 
nial, like “The truth about (name of 
product) .” 

_ 


NIT—"Remember when cigarettes were 
called ‘coffin-nails’ ?” 


WIT—"Yes. That was putting the 
carton before the hearse.” 
* * 


A fairly sizeable army could be re- 
cruited from among the People Who 
Never Answer Letters. 

* * % 

Don’t know why I think of it now, 

but I once knew a station-agent with 


a name suggestive of Japanese suicide: 
Harry Curry. 
* * * 

“Our skilled manicurists make it 
painless and smart,” say the Terminal 
Barber Shops. A contradiction in 
terms? Can it be painless and still 
“smart’’? 

. @ 

Kix, the corn cereal, looks like 
those little white marbles a fellow 
finds in his overcoat pocket about this 
time of year. 

* * * 

Bill Thompson, who does “Boomer” 
in the W. C. Fields manner, among 
other characterizations on the Fibber 
McGee program, got a guffaw with 
his answer to the question about what 
he was doing in that tap-room the 
other night: ‘Believe it or not, I was 
waiting for a side-car.” 

* * * 

A story about Bob Benchley in the 
Sateve post reminds me of his greeting 
to an interviewer one time: “Wait 
till I get out of this wet bathing suit 
and into a dry Martini.” 

x * * 

I understand an “uncertain” listener 
wrote KGKO, Fort Worth, recently in 
answer to a plug for a special Euro- 
pean War map by a well-known car- 
tographer: ‘Please send me one of 
your Sally Rand maps showing rugged 
contours.” Fan-mail, eh? 

“S - 

“Just when I wanted to smpress 
Joe’s mother, my cake was a fizzle!” 
says the lady in the Royal Baking Pow- 
der ad, tears streaming down her 
cheeks. Let ’em eat bread! 

* * & 

A correspondent defines a ‘‘neutral” 
as “An American citizen who doesn’t 
give a damn whether the British or 
French blow Hitler off the map.” 

* * * 

Der Fuehrer seems to be uppermost 
in the minds of correspondents. Wal- 
ter Weintz says Hitler thinks “it’s 
smart to be shifty.” 

* ok # 

Radio commercials would be more 
effective if given in conversational 
tones, instead of in the frenzied clamor 
of a citizen storming the Bastille. 

* * * 

Mussolini fiddles while Rome burns 

its bridges leading into the Reich. 
x 


Yesterday, I wandered through a 
colonial cemetery, reading the quaint 
copy on the headstones. I looked in 
vain for an epitaph reading: “It was 
fun while it lasted.” 

* * * 
Dictatorship has asked for a reign- 


! — 
check! T. Harry THOMPSON 
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| NEVER LET IT BE SAID OF YOU: 
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““She’s losing her looks 


Since milk is part of Joan’s weight- 
gaining diet, it is likely to be the first 
food banned by Judy, who is trying to 
grow thin. To combat that falacious rea- 
soning—and to present the case for milk 
as part of all diets—this advertisement 


trying to reduce!” 


Include 2 glasse of milk in your daily det especially uben + 


ducing. Milk protects your health ly upplying the hody wath 
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WHY YOU NEED MILK DAILY 
Protongs youth. Milk supplies proton whieh For strength and energy » 
beids and renews wasn . nhemph 


For nerves and shin. Milk uw» ern 
tomes 6 and G. © 


HAVE YOU HAD YOUR 2 GLASSES OF MILK TODAY? 


___ Drink milk for 30 days~feel the difference! 
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Cooperative Ad Campaign Boosts 
Milk Sales 10% in San Francisco 


“Milk in Industry” theme follows exploitation of “Milk in Health,” 


“Milk in Schools,” and “Milk in Sport” drive sponsored by Milk 


Dealers Association and the Consolidated Milk Producers. 


OR seven years U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture figures in- 

dicated that milk consumption 

in California, and to a greater 
degree in San Francisco, had been be- 
low the national average. 

Since the middle of 1938, the trend 
has changed in San Francisco until at 
this moment 10% more milk is being 
drunk in that city. 

What caused the change? Perhaps a 
number of factors, but the Milk Deal- 
ers Association of San Francisco and 
the Consolidated Milk Producers for 
San Francisco are inclined to give a 
good share of the credit for the gain 
to the cooperative advertising cam- 
paign to promote the use of milk 
which was launched on May 3, 1938, 
under the auspices of these groups, 
with six of the largest dairies tying-in 
through their own advertising. 

Half-pages alternating with smaller 
space in the San Francisco Examiner, 
News, Call-Bulletin, Chronicle ham- 
mered away at the public with four 
reasons ‘Why You Need Milk Daily’: 
It “Prolongs Youth,” is necessary ‘for 
Nerves and Skin,” ‘For Strength and 
Energy,” and “Protects Against Infec- 
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tion.”” Car cards, dealer display adver- 
tising, consumer research, editorial 
publicity and public relations sup- 
ported and amplified the main news- 
paper campaign. In 1938, $40,000 
was spent to sell the health, youth and 
beauty results of milk-drinking to San 
Franciscans and another $40,000 or 
more will be spent during the current 
advertising year. 

The initial newspaper advertise- 
ments which opened the campaign on 
May 3, 1938, were followed up with 
copy in all four dailies right on 
through the Summer and Fall. Too, 
the cooperation of newspaper editorial 
departments was effectively enlisted 
for the publication of articles on the 
health value of milk, the testimony of 
medical and nutrition experts and the 
increasing use of milk by the person- 
nel of military establishments, to- 
gether with “beauty page” and home 
economics features. 

The producer and distributor as- 
sociations sponsoring the program 
thought they saw evidence of its effect 
by the Summer of 1938 when the na- 
tional consumption of milk declined 
7% while consumption in San Fran- 


was designed. 


cisco. remained normal. In _ other 
words, the steady decline that had 
worried San Francisco producers and 
distributors had been halted. And 
milk consumption was turning up- 
ward, 

In October, 1938, San Francisco’s 
campaign advertisements were awarded 
first place in the annual milk adver- 
tising contest sponsored by the Inter- 
national Milk Dealers’ Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Double car card advertisements on 
San Francisco street cars gave addi- 
tional impetus to the campaign and in 
the Fall of 1938 soft sheet replicas of 
these signs were offered to indepen- 
dent retailers in the city, More than 
two out of three of all the merchants 
approached approved the placing of 
signs in their stores, indicating their 
appreciation of the campaign’s value 
to themselves. Later checks showed 
that a large proportion of these signs 
stayed up in stores for many months, 
despite their “temporary” nature. 
Close to 1,000 stores were serviced 
with point-of-sale material by a crew 
of men under the supervision of Lord 
& Thomas, in charge of the campaign. 
The dealer phase of the program also 
had the support of trade journal ad- 
vertising. 


Immediate Results 


The general results of the campaign 
may be gauged by the fact that just 
prior to May, 1938, when the drive 
commenced, milk sales were below the 
level for the same time a year previ- 
ously. Milk consumption reports indi- 
cated that while the national per 
capita average consumption had been 
.69 pints per day, the figure for Cali- 
fornia had been .491 pints and for 
San Francisco .510 pints during a 
seven-year period. In San Francisco 
there had been a decline during the 
depression years from the record fig- 
ure of .535 pints in 1931. But by 
August, 1938, sales had forged ahead 
to nearly 3% more than the same time 
a year previously. They have since 
increased by more than 5%, giving a 
final gain at the present moment of 
some 10% over the pre-campaign 
average. 

Renewal of the campaign in June 
of this year was timed to coincide 
with National Dairy Month publicity 
and consumer education. Arrange- 
ments for newspaper advertising and 
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editorial publicity were extended, 
while special “Dairy Month” signs 
were prepared for independent re- 
tailers and chain stores, About 85% 
of the stores cooperated in placing 
these posters. 

The most interesting aspect of the 
campaign this year centers around the 
extension of the “Milk in Health,” 
‘Milk in Schools,’ “Milk in Sport” 
motifs to a ‘Milk in Industry” promo- 
tion. Lord & Thomas are investigat- 
ing the possibilitics of introducing on 
a city-wide scale the ‘Milk in Indus- 
try” plan which has been nationally 
successful in Great Britain. 


Here’s how 


MILK FOR LUNCH 
helps keep you young! 


Milk helps maintain youthful good 
health because it contains essential 
elements required by the body daily 
in keeping teeth, cg muscles 
and heart healthy and strong. Pro- 
long your youth with milk for lunch! 


Milk merchandisers learn that there are 
more appealing ways of telling the funda- 
mental story, “It's good for you.” 


Based on the British custom of al- 
lowing employes a rest period for a 
cup of tea in the afternoon, the “‘after- 
noon milk” idea was inaugurated and 
now operates as a growing habit in 
some 7,500 factories, as well as in 
-mines, in Great Britain. Today more 
than 2,220,000 British employes are 
given time off during working hours 
to drink milk, total consumption un- 
der the plan amounting to 34,000,000 
quarts annually. The British Milk Pub- 
licity Council, which inaugurated the 
plan eight years ago reports that the 
campaign's benefits to the health and 
working efficiency of employes have 
been outstanding. 

The San Francisco Milk Industry 
sees no reason why ‘Milk in Industry” 
should not offer prospects of greatly 
increased consumption here. By way 
of experiment, representatives of San 
Francisco's Milk Campaign in June 
approached the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture and received 
their immediate support in introduc- 
ing the plan among the Department's 
local employes. The Paraffine Com- 
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panies, Inc., of San Francisco were the 
next to cooperate, with 2,000 office 
and factory employes participating. 

Then the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia arranged for sailors on its 
tankers to receive fresh milk daily, an 
innovation which affected 1,000 men 
on 24 sea-going ships and 15 inland 
craft. 

At the suggestion of campaign or- 
ganizers, the San Francisco Painters’ 
and Paperhangers’ Union shortly af- 
terwards issued a secommendation to 
its members advising them to drink 
milk during working hours as a pro- 
tection against lead poisoning and 
similar occupational diseases. 

Introduction of the ‘Milk in Indus- 
try” plan is receiving wide publicity 
in San Francisco and other California 
newspapers as well as in the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s Farm Hour Service. 

Better than 80% by volume of the 
producers and distributors of milk in 
San Francisco are at present partici- 
pating in the cooperative campaign, 
paying their share of the costs on a 
pro rata basis. John Marshall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco, says that 
efforts are being made to bring in the 
remaining 20%. Mr. Marshall be- 
lieves the campaign is proving success- 
ful and points out that the higher 
milk consumption figures for San 
Francisco do not include sales made to 


Treasure Island and the Golden Gate 
International Exposition concession- 
aires, 

H. G. Claudius, manager of the 
Consolidated Milk Producers’ for San 
Francisco, says: “We believe the cam- 
paign is justifying itself. Consumption 
has increased, as compared with a 
steady decline prior to the campaign.” 

Tying-in with the cooperative cam- 
paign with individual advertising are 
the following leading dairies: Marin 
Dell, Borden's Dairy Delivery, Golden 
State, Del Monte, Lucerne and Bell 
Brook dairies. 

To secure city-wide support for the 
local campaign and develop a program 
for its operation, Lord & Thomas, on 
behalf of the Milk Industry of San 
Francisco, has appointed Philip Sol- 
jak as director of the Milk in Indus- 
try plan. Mr. Soljak was formerly 
publicity representative of the New 
Zealand dairy industry in London. In 
his new capacity he will contact execu- 
tives of industrial firms, department 
stores, public offices, etc., throughout 
the San Francisco area and request 
their cooperation in the interest alike 
of their employes and of local agricul- 
ture. 

The San Francisco cooperative milk 
campaign is the only one of its kind 
in the western states and is being fol- 
lowed with great interest by milk pro- 
ducers and distributors everywhere. 


Marketing Flashes 


Three Automobiles for the Price of One Horseless a 
—Goodyear and the FTC—New Post Pack 


$286,950 Dealer Helps 


When National Carbon Co., New 
York, began distribution last July of 
the dealer helps for its 1939-40 mer- 
chandising campaign on Prestone anti- 
freeze, the temperature in most parts 
of the country still soared around 90 
and few people were concerned with 
the freezing up of auto radiators. 
What prompted the early start, besides 
National Carbon’s hope of getting 
dealers set and selling before Summer 
temperatures began to slip, was the 
fact that it had 165 carloads of kits 
to deliver. Totaling 950 tons, the kits 
cost the company some $286,950. 
Previous high was the 42 carloads of 
dealer material National Carbon sent 
out last year. 

Dealers ordering a minimum of 24 
gallons of Prestone anti-freeze for de- 
livery November 1 were entitled to the 
kits free. Built around a three-gallon 
“Prestone anti-freeze water bucket,” 
designed especially for the occasion, 


kit included a weather booklet, cool- 
ing system manual, window display, 
banner, newspaper mats and “‘several 
supplementary items to emphasize the 
story of the Winter-long economy of 
Prestone anti-freeze.’’ J. M. Mathes, 
New York, National Carbon’s agents, 
assisted the company in preparing the 
material. 


1907 vs. 1939 


With the Automobile Show still 
going full-blast in New York’s Grand 
Central Palace and the public getting 
its first news of what it will drive in 
1940, the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association salutes the progress of the 
industry by pointing out that America, 
1939, can buy three cars for what 
America, 1907, paid for one horseless 
carriage. And prices on 1940 models 
are generally lower. 

“If 1907 prices had prevailed dur- 
ing the 1939 model year,” states the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Courtesy 


CHURCH & DWIGHT 
COMPANY, INC. 


A QUICK way to greater sales is through a 
woman's eyes to her man's heart, via his senses. 
Woman is the world's greatest shopper — and 
nearly all her shopping is directed to the end that 
she may please her man. . . by making herself 
more attractive ... by satisfying his comfort .. . 
by reaching culinary heights. Her trained shopping 
eyes are ever on the alert for new means; and 
advertisers are continually vying for the attention 
of those eyes. 


' 
“avon nal? 


Direct color photography is a positive method of 
catching and holding shopping eyes—if portrayed 
with colorful fidelity. Forbes portrayals, dominant, 
compelling and true-to-life, will help you drive 
your sales story home, with positive results. This 
applies equally well whether your medium be a 
diminutive Package Insert, a Booklet, a Display or 
a gigantic 24-sheet Poster. . . 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Py [' | (} r f AP Hq 7 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 


WHAT DOES DISTRIBUTION COST? 


Does it cost too much? The Twentieth Century Fund believes that because it costs 
considerably more on the average to distribute goods than it does to make them, 
there is an implied challenge to find out why. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS ARE SHOWN BELOW FOR 15 REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
ADMINISTRATION & OTHER 


DIRECT SELLING COSTS ADVERTISING & PROMOTION CREDIT & FINANCIAL 
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The answer to that one: Newspaper Advertising! And the country’s big 
automotive advertisers* are the users of the eyedropper! 

Far be it from us to suggest How Much or How Often an advertiser 
should shout his wares in the nation’s press. But we would like to know what 
kind of selling job any medium can do for him with a schedule comparable 
to his use of 8 quarter-page newspaper advertisements spread over the broad 
span of 52 weeks? That is actually the way the average advertiser in the 
Automotive classification filled his tank with newspaper advertising in Okla- 
homa City last year...and Oklahoma City is typical of cities throughout the U. S. 

There’s potent force in every drop of newspaper advertising. Why not 
use that force by the quart, gallon and tankful? Why not apply the First Com- 
mandment of Advertising to newspapers: “Tell your story as forcefully as pos- 
sible as often as possible,” which strangely enough, is compulsory in other media? 

*Gasoline & Oils, Passenger Cars (New), Tires & Tubes, Trucks & Tractors. 
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This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by The Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times in 
the interest of a better understanding 
between advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers 


“JUST A FEW DROPS, PLEASE!” 


This is an analysis of the manner in which advertisers in 
the Automotive classification® used space in The Daily Okla- 
homan, morning and Sunday, during 1938. Averages for 
Oklahoma City are typical of those in other U. S. cities. 
Total Automotive Accounts* 57 
Average number weeks represented 7.6 
Average number advertisements per year per account 8.3 


Average lines per advertisement 565.5 


Average total linage per year per account 4891.0 


THE DAILY OLLAHOMAN © OZLAWOMA CITY Tit 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE Express #« WKY, OKLAHOMA City #« KVOR, CoLorapo Sprincs #« KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Mgmt.) * THE Katz AGENCY, INC., REPRESENTATIVE 
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WHY DO DISTRIBUTORS CHANGE LINES? 


Lack of an exclusive franchise, small profits, and too little sales promotion by manufacturers, are the three leading 
reasons given by the s distributors for shifting to another manufacturer. Conclusions are based on a 1939 field survey: 
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WE DO OUR HARD DRINKING IN THE FALL 


Goverment studies now make available the indicated consumption of whiskey by months. Taking the year’s monthly 
_ average as 100, the ratio by individual months was as follows for 1938: 
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Every one of the events headlined on this 
2 page was initiated, requisitioned, decided, 

ordered by an American business man. 
They are occurring as a result of the trans- 
actions consummated between management and 
management, 

And keyed into the very center of these activi- 
ties is FORTUNE—The Magazine of Information, 
designed especially for the men upon whose 
shoulders rest the heavy responsibilities of 
business actions. 


‘More than ever before must these men rely 
on the guidance of sound, authentic information 


a block of Inca gold and studded with 
colossal emeralds —and said to be worth 
several million dollars. 


1 The Crown Of The Andes is carved from 


But compared with the transactions of Busi- 
ness that take place any business day of the 
week, in this $60 to $80 billion-a-year country, 


to form intelligent decisions. And more than 
ever before is FORTUNE supplying their need. 

On the fateful morning of September 1, 1939, 
FORTUNE swiftly put into action its plans to 
key itself to the needs of the new world that 
began on that day. 

With its famous research organization, unique 
in magazine journalism, FORTUNE had already 
begun securing the information that will enable 
businessmen to grasp the significance of momen- 
tous events—to recognize the trends affecting 
their lives and their businesses and to plot their 
business strategy accordingly. 


The Crown Of The Andes is a mere bauble. 

The vast, dynamic structure of our modern 
economy is swinging into full stride. Factories 
are humming with creative action. Timid capi- 
tal is coming out of hiding. Production mounts. 
Inventories melt. Money changes hands. Indices 
rise. Men and goods are on the move. 


advances and retreats on the battlefield. It will 
present it in terms of the exploits of industry, 
the decisive achievements of technology, the 
vital considerations of raw materials, man-power, 
credit, communications, leadership. 

This is the world to which FORTUNE has 
always been dedicated. The outbreak of the war 
did not bring FORTUNE a new editorial assign- 
ment. It merely shifted the emphasis within 
the old one. And so more than ever before is 
FORTUNE the precise medium for the messages 
of “management advertising to management.” 


FORTUNE will depict the war not in terms of 


Who will buy the products that industry sells 
to industry? Who will place the order for those 
motors? Who will select a manufacturer’s source 
of plastic supplies—or other raw material? Who 
will direct the advertising expenditure? Who 
will initiate the building of the new factory— 
plot its location—plan its financing? 
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MAGAZINES AND RADIO FIGHT STAND - OFF BATTLE 


Expenditure records for first seven months of 1939 show magazine and network radio time making almost the same 
total gains. Magazines recovered sharply in automobiles and tires; radio forged ahead in important soaps and 
cleansers, toilet goods and smoking materials groups. The 1939 split between the two forces is magazines 57.2%: 


network radio 42.8%. Figures are ratio of 1939 (first 7 months) to same 1938 period. 
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“BUT IT WON'T CRACK UP NEXT YEAR” 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS started the Junior 
Aviators in 1934. Within three weeks, 
forty-five thousand boys and girls were 
enrolled. The Department of Education 
has appointed two specialists to aid in 
the work as part of the manual training 
efforts of the schools. 


THE CHILDREN begin with the simplest 
forms of gliders. They progress to ma- 
chines powered by rubber bands and by 
tiny motors. Their inventive achieve- 
ments and craftsmanship reach levels 
worthy of trained scientists. Their per- 
sistency, tenacity, and industry would 
ornament any age, nation, or civilization. 


MEETS ARE HELD WEEKLY. The great 
National Meet, held every year at Akron, 
attracts entries from a!l over the country 
and even from foreign lands. 


TWENTY-ONE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS of 
learning provide free scholarships in avia- 
tion engineering to boys who prove their 
aptitude. Aircraft manufacturers give 
jobs in their designing departments to 
boys who have learned their craft the 
hard way. 


IT WAS STARTED by The Cleveland Press 
and The Press keeps it alive, keeps it 
growing, not only in Cleveland, but 
throughout the nation. 
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“of from a letter to The Cleveland Press Je- 


“Or watch the things you gave your life to, 


broken, 
And stoop and build 'em up with worn-out 
tools;” 


\ boy—just a youngster without money or 


prospects, or anything but guts—builds a 
model airplane. He works on it, day and 
night, for a solid year. He takes time out to 
earn money for a motor and parts. He enters 
a meet. But something is wrong. In the first 
second of flight the plane dives on its nose 
and cracks into a hopeless wreck. ‘Tears? Not a 


sign of them. Nothing but the grin of a true 


sportsman and the grim determination that 


next year, his plane will not crack up. 

That boy can take it. 

No matter what vicissitudes life may hold, 
he is emotionally prepared to meet them. He 
has learned balance, measure, patience. He 
knows that genius is the infinite capacity for 
taking pains, that invention is one-tenth in- 
spiration and nine-tenths perspiration, that 
in the air and in life generally, anything less 
than 100% is failure. 


The Cleve 


A SC RIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Four hundred thousand Junior Aviators in 
seventecn Scripps-Howard cities are learning 
these fundamental lessons in character-build- 
ing. Beside these lessons, the great achieve 
ments of Junior Aviation fade to insignifi- 
cance. ‘True, the youth of the nation is being 
trained to take its place in a future which will 
be profoundly influenced by our conquest of 
the air. True, the industry of aviation will 
benefit from a personnel trained to under 
standing at a very early age. True, the Junior 
Aviator of today, who will become the avia- 
tion engineer of tomorrow, will contribute 
heavily to his nation’s future welfare. 


But all these things are of the future. Right 
now, The Cleveland Press, which started it 
all, is building craftsmanship, character. The 
newspaper which takes a futile boy off the 
streets, gives him a purpose and ambition and 
trains him to take it—that newspaper wins 
the love and respect of the community it 
serves. Out of that love and respect comes 
Power—power to do good; power to move 
goods, 


and Press 


Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE.., NEW YORK 


Memphis Detroit Philadelphia 


Member of the United Press, of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and of Media Records, Inc. 
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HOW MUCH WILL A NEWSPAPER AD COST? 


Suppose you ran a 5,000 - line campaign in each of the 1,894 U. S. A. dailies. What would it cost? “ww, 


Business men, asked this question, guessed as high as 3 million dollars. The true answer is a cost of ws" 
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CALIFORNIANS ARE OUR GABBIEST CITIZENS 


(NEXT TO SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN, OF COURSE) 


Goverment survey shows per capita annual calls originating 
from 12,349,933 residence and 7074,267 business telephones 


LEGEND 


WHAT ABOUT 
THIS LITTLE 
PeNse iTa™ OF 


Source: Bureau of the Census; 
Census of Electrical Industries, 1937 
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325 Calls and Over = 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
® in This Issue 


What Does Distribution Cost?: 

Does it cost too much? The Twentieth 

Century Fund worked several years on 

this one, but didn’t come out with a 

clear-cut conclusion. Their experts 

agree that since it costs 41 cents to 
manufacture goods, and 59 cents to 

distribute them, it ought to be possible 

to cut distribution costs. But as to 

| how and where, the report, issued in 
book form last month, was uncertain. 
The Pictograph shows five elements of 
distribution costs for 15 major indus- 


tries. 
Why Do Distributors Change 
Lines?: In the tire field competition 


of too many neighboring dealers is the 
chief answer, and it may apply to 
many other specialty lines. That old 
whipping-boy, not enough profit, is 
not far behind. Lack of good sales 
promotion, when coupled with small 
consumer acceptance, also ranks high. 
So we can put down three reasons for 
dealer dissatisfaction which have al- 
most equal rating and which account 
for two-thirds of lost accounts: Un- 
é protected territories, small profit, lack 
of promotion and advertising. 

We Do Our Hard Drinking in the 
Fall: And just about now, if you're 
a drinker and an average one, ae be 
be hoisting one to keep off colds— 
sump’n, 

Size of Income and Refrigeration 
Use: The $20-$40-a-week family 
group is the iceman’s best friend; the 
mechanical refrigerator field is pretty 
well saturated in the $60-and-up field, 
and must depend largely upon re- 
placement sales. 

Magazines and Radio Fight Stand- 
Off Battle: The headline shows the 
effect of the European War on the 
SM staff. Actually, as everyone knows, 
there’s no battle at all between maga- 
zines and radio. Their love is strong 
and abiding. 

How Much Will a Newspaper Ad 
Cost?: Few advertisers, we suppose, 
will ever use every newspaper in the 
United States, but the guy who says 
he won’t do it because it would take 
three million bucks is you know what. 
Apparently the A.N.P.A. found sev- 
eral of them. 

Californians Are Our Gabbiest Cit- 
izens: What they find to talk about 
several times a day may be a mystery 
to some, but SM’s editors have dis- 
covered that it’s all due to their Mutual 
Admiration For California Weather 
Society. 
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“Troy iKnew Him 


For more than a thousand years St. Nicholas 
has been the special friend of children. 


But Trojans were the first of the general 
public to know the familiar Santa Claus of to- 
day, “‘with a broad face and a round little belly 
that shook like a bowl full of jelly,” for it was 
the Troy Sentinel which first published on Dec. 
23, 1823, Dr. Clement C. Moore’s famous 
poem, “The Night Before Christmas.” 


Now it’s The Record Newspapers, the city’s 
sole dailies, that acquaint Trojans not only 
with personages but merchandise and services 
as well. 


For a “Santa Claus” season all year, dis- 
cover what a really good sales field Troy is. 
The 119,324 consumers living within the 
A.B.C. City Zone’s 314-mile radius make retail 
purchases in excess of $38,896,000 annually. 


Because you can do the whole job here at a 
single rate of only 12c per line, Troy is New 
York State’s lowest cost major market. 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


The Troy Record e The Times Record 
THE TROY RECORD CO. 


J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 
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F your advertising budget overlooks one 
simple fact, you pay an automatic penalty. 


The fact?...Over forty cents of every dollar 
being spent at retail comes from country 
pockets and isn’t reached at all effectively by 
big city advertising efforts. 


The penalty?...Less profit per dollar spent, 
automatic result of piling too many of your 


dollars in the city markets. 


For, a selling dollar does you the most good 
when it reaches the most possible good pros- 
pects ... when it works in the cream of your 


market, not below cream line. 


You haven’t made the most of this nation 
as a market until you’ve got the cream all the 
way across its top. 


You get the biggest pay-off when you put 
the best of country buying with the best of 
city buying... and no other way. 


So advertise in Country Gentleman... 
before you do much of anything else. Its 2 
million families are the cream of agriculture’s 
buyers. 


And its influence upon them is so great 
that no idea backed by its pages has ever 
failed to get action! 


CouNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


1939 


FLING OLLARS 


GETTING 
TRAFFIC-JAMMED ? 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


A new, two-passenger cabin 
monoplane built of welded stainless 
steel, with engine in the rear and 
weighing about 750 Ibs., has been de- 
signed for low-cost, quantity produc- 
tion by William B. Stout, of the Stout 
Engineering Laboratory, Dearborn, 
Mich. The plane will be priced around 
$3,000 

Discovery of a cheap method of 
producing synthetic rubber from 
waste gases of the petroleum industry 
has been reported to the American 
Chemical Society by three Chicago 
chemists, who say its development will 
eliminate the United States’ need of 
maintaining a naval lifeline to the 
tropics in war time. 

* *# & 

A development which may have 
some bearing on the air condition- 
ing industry is the production of a 
new electrical washroom deodorizer 
using no chemicals or refills. Ozone 
is produced through the action of mil- 
lions of tiny electric sparks upon the 
empty air. This is said to be a very 
powerful oxidizing agent which speed- 
ily destroys all odors of organic 
origin. The unit, produced by Auto- 
matic Electrical Devices Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, plugs into the regular 
lighting outlet and is locked securely 
to the wall. 

* * & 

Sound for new homes is now be- 
ing considered as a sales idea in some 
quarters. Built-in intercommunicators 
permit easy conversation with those 
outside the house, without opening 
doors or windows. 

 & « 

Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co 
has developed a synthetic composition 
for the manufacture of costume 
jewelry and will begin production of 
jewels on a large scale. The new 
product, to be known as “Coltstone,” 
is expected to have a bright future be- 
cause of the shutout of Czechoslova- 
kian jewelry business. Costume jewelry 
and gem exports from Czechoslovakia 
(as was) have ranged from $6,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000 annually. 

. = sa 

Experiments made with pectin 
point to the possibility of the product 
being used for healing of stomach 
ulcers. Pectin is said to form a pro- 
tective coat over the ulcer, preventing 
irritation and promoting healing. Eli 
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Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, have the 
product. 
* * * 

Made of du Pont cellulose sponge, 
the new Drybrow sweat pad stops 
perspiration from going into the eyes 
and is said to be capable of absorbing 
20 times its weight in moisture. It is 
made by American Allsafe Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

* * & 

A new type of airplane refueling 
hose manufactured by B. F. Goodrich 
does not deteriorate from petroleum 
products because it is made of a spe- 
cial inorganic, synthetic, rubber-like 
material. 

* #*# & 

Shiftless transmissions — liquid 
drives—are expected to be the order 
of the day before long in the automo- 
tive industry. The trade is watching 
with intense interest the public reac- 
tion to the 1940 Oldsmobile, which 
has no clutch or clutch pedal and 
shifts gears automatically through 
four speeds. The new “hydra-matic’’ 
drive will be manufactured by General 
Motors in a special, new $3,000,000 
plant. 

* * & 

Michelin & Co., Clermont-Ferrand, 
France, are promoting pneumatic tires 
on railroad passenger car wheels 
to replace steel wheels. The French 
National Railways is one of the most 
enthusiastic users of pneumatic tires 
on its railroad trains. 

s+ ©« * 


Lewis & Conger continue their ef- 
forts to make life happy for the in- 
somniac. The “Sleep Shop” of 
Lewis & Conger (may be called 
through Western Union) sends sopor- 
ific herbal tea, soothing lotions, bath 
powder, ear plugs, eye shades, etc., 
quickly by messenger—all for $3.75. 
Among the popular sleeper products 
of the company are a pad belt which 
keeps the snorer off his back, the 
“Lullaphone” which gently wafts the 
listener off to sleep, and the water re- 
sistant pillow for crying (in demand 
mostly during bear markets). 

* * #* 


The new advertising rate meter 
of the Chicago Times—made by Perry 
Graf Corp., Maywood, II].—shows at 
the twist of a dial the milline rate for 
any newspaper, the page cost for any 
magazine, and other pertinent data. 


Trend to marketing of ready-to- 
use foods receives another push 
through Sterilized Products’ new 
ready-to-mix ice cream mixture. There 
is said to be nothing to add to this 
mix which includes concentrated milk, 
heavy cream, pure cane sugar, maltose, 
dextrose, dried fresh egg yolk, chond- 
rus, cocoa, chocolate and phosphate. 

. 6 & 

A new barrel pusher developed 
by the Milwaukee Cooperage Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., consists of a rod and 
four castors on the end of an attach- 
ment. It may practically eliminate 
side-rolling of barrels by hand. 

* *« & 


Fractions as small as 1/2,000 of a 
minute are said to be recorded by a 
new time-study machine developed 
by C. A. Marston of Braintree, Mass. 
Different colors of ink on perforated 
paper record the exact amount of time 
taken for each unit operation. 

.. £9 

A glass pump constructed of 
“Pyrex” brand heat and shock-resist- 
ing glass has been developed by Nash 
Engineering Co., of South Norwalk, 
Conn, The pump-impeller and cas- 
ing is not affected by temperatures up 
to 200° F. Interior of the pump is 
fully transparent and hot acids or 
brine-cooled liquids are said to be 
handled with equal ease. The pump 
is expected to have a big field in the 
commercial handling of corrosive 
acids, long a chemical problem. 

* * 

A compound for textiles called 
“Durotize” has been developed by 
Durotize Sales Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The product is said to make fabrics 
snag-resistant, spot-proof, perspiration- 
proof, moth-proof, mildew-proof and 
shape-retaining. 

: «= 2 

A new covering has been developed 
for airport landings which it is said 
will permit an airplane to stop in a 
fraction of the time ordinarily re- 
quired for such stoppage after land- 
ing. 

— 

The A. & P. has ordered over 
2,500,000 cotton flour bags, which 
is termed by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute a major victory in the 1939 cam- 
paign to stimulate American consump- 
tion of cotton. 

.* © 

A new, portable electric cultivator 
has been developed by Fred Opp, 
Costa Mesa, Cal. Current is injected 
into the soil by electrodes and is said 
to increase nitrogen content and bac- 
teria propagation, thus enhancing the 
soil’s fertility. 

PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
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Acceptance 


Monday, August 28th, the Chicago Evening 
American and the morning Herald and 
Examiner were merged to give Chicago the 
Herald-American—a new afternoon news- 
paper. 


Now, six weeks have passed since the merger 
Now, in light of experience, we can measure 
the public acceptance of the Herald-American. 
Irom our circulation figures, we can now 
judge whether our efforts to give Chicago a 
great and complete new newspaper have been 
successful. We are happy to say that they 
have been successful. 


During the month of August, 1939, the aver- 
age daily net paid circulation of the Chicago 
Cvening American was 388,001. (The Herald- 
American was published only four days during 
the month.) 


The average daily net paid circulation 
of the Herald-American—the new publi- 
cation—for the month of September was 
well in excess of 460,000. This is an in- 
crease of more than 70,000 over the 
preceding month. 


It is true that world happenings during the 
past six weeks have undoubtedly contributed 
to the circulation increase of the Herald- 
American. It is true that the new war in 
Europe has made people generally more in- 
terested in all newspapers. It is also true, 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
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however, that the new readers who turned to 
the Herald-American at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe have continued to purchase 
this newspaper day after day. The circulation 
increase of 70,000 is not an increase for any 
one day. It is an average for the entire 
month. 


Here, then, is evidence that great numbers of 
Chicago families have learned that the Herald- 
American, with its two great news services, 
is able to, and does supply complete, accurate 
and up-to-the-minute coverage of news hap- 
penings everywhere. The people of Chicago 
have learned that the Herald-American, with 
its t“wo-fisted treatment of news, gives 
straight-from-the-shoulder treatment of news 

. . sifts the propaganda from reports and 
gives its readers the most reliable and the 
most readable stories on happenings “over 
there.” 


We at the Herald-American are proud of our 
new newspaper. We are proud of the accept- 
ance it has won among Chicago families. We 
are sure that we have the editorial formula 
that meets with the approval of most Chicago 
families. Because of this, we are sure that 
our acceptance will grow. 


We piedge ourselves to make every effort to 
make this great newspaper a greater news- 
paper. We will do this by continuing to give 
Chicago a complete newspaper — a newspaper 
that supplies readable, reliable news... first. 


Readable and Reliable 


National Advertising Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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Practical Pointers on Working 
with Department Store Clerks 


In this last of his articles on how to get better cooperation from 


retail salespeople, Mr. Cumming describes workable methods for 


accomplishing these tasks: Helping manufacturers’ demonstrators 


to do a better job of educating salespeople; organizing a sales- 


people’s convention; getting complete details of a special promo- 


tion to the salespeople 


e 61,: ” 
-and to the many interested “higher-ups. 


Part II of the second of two articles * 


BY JAMES 


CUMMING 


The Grey Advertising Agency, 
New York City 


OW can a manufacturer's 
demonstrators do a better job 
of educating sales peo ple? 

We wish they weren't called 
“demonstrators.”” ‘That term, originat- 
ing in an era when the manufacturer's 
representative who was assigned to a 
store on a temporary or permanent 
basis did nothing but sell, has been 
outgrown by its modern wearer. To- 
manufacturers have 
transformed their demonstrators into 
educators. So, for that matter, have a 
few retailers. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., for example, 
employs traveling demonstrators in its 
corset department, whose job it is to 
go from store to store, spending three 
days to a week in each, training the 
regular personnel in the selling of cor- 
sets. 

Here’s the general procedure a man- 
ufacturer’s demonstrator should fol- 
low: 


day progressive 


1. The demonstrator should remember 
that her job is not primarily to sell, but to 
educate. What counts isn’t the impression 
of your products that she gives to the com- 
paratively few consumers with whom she 


(*In the first article—SM, Sept. 1—Mr. 
Cumming discussed how the manufacturer 
can reach the department store buyer with 


comes in contact; it’s the training she gives 
the store salespeople so they will pass the 
information on to the many customers they 
will sell in months to come. 


2. After the demonstrator has presented 
her credentials to the buyer and has set up 
her display on the floor, she should go over 
all her educational material with the train- 
ing director or the cepartment’s training 
supervisor and should ask their cooperation 
in presenting the material to the salespeo- 
ple. The importance of doing this lies in 
the fact that the trainine department will 
continue the educational program after the 
demonstrator leaves. Department store per- 
sonnel turnover being what it is, this con- 
tinuation by the training department is im- 
perative if the work of your demonstrator 
is to last until she visits the store again. 

3. Under the auspices of the training 
department or the buyer, the demonstrator 
should arrange for one or two meetings of 
the salespeople during her stay at the store. 
These are necessary in addition to the work 
she can do with the salespeople during 
store hours, because they give her a chance 
to talk to them without interruption about 
selling details that couldn’t be presented in 
the course of a busy day. Your demonstra- 
tors should be cautioned, however, not to 
antagonize the salespeople by too many 
meetings or too long ones. This problem 
can be solved by having your demonstrator 
take the salespeople to dinner at a hotel 
nea" the store, and present her educational 


material in an after-dinner talk. Store sales- 
people will gladly study your merchandise 
for two hours if you take them out to 
dinner, when they would resent spending 
15 minutes on it if your demonstrator kept 
them overtime at the store for a meeting. 


4. The demonstrator should get from 
the salespeople the names of particularly 
tough prospects who have expressed an in- 
terest in your product but have never 
bought it. She should make personal calls 
on these prospects in their homes, and if 
possible she should take along the sales- 
person who made the first contact. In this 
way she will be giving actual, practical in- 
struction in how to close difficult sales. 


5. In each city, your demonstrator 
should get in touch with as many women’s 
clubs as possible and offer her service as a 
speaker. In this way she will frequently 
be able to address large groups of women 
on the merits of your product. 


6. When she leaves a store, the demon- 
strator should leave behind her a written 
review of the main points she has aimed to 
get across to the salespeople during her 
visit, and written instructions for future 
training on your product. This material 
must be prepared by you before she starts 
her trip. The review should be given di- 
rectly to the salespeople; the instructions 
for future training should be handed to the 
training supervisor or the buyer, and the 
demonstrator should explain the program 
in detail. 


How should a manufacturer organ- 
ize a salespeople’s convention? 

What wouldn’t a manufacturer give 
to be able to gather together the de- 
partment store salespeople who sell 
his product, in one place, at one time, 
with nothing to distract them from 
complete concentration on what he has 
to tell them! 

A few manufacturers are doing just 
that by holding salespeople’s conven- 
tions. 

The convention is an educational 
device organized by the manufacturer, 
a series of meetings at which sales- 
people are made better salespeople— 
particularly of the manufacturer's own 
product. 

Some salespeople’s conventions are 
held only at a single, reasonably cen- 
tral point — often the manufacturer's 


his training material, and how he can co- 
operate with the store training department. 
He described the principal media used by 
manufacturers in educating department 
store salespeople, the types of information 
most needed, and the limits to the amount 
of information salespeople can be expected 
to absorb at one time. In Part I of this 
article—SM, Oct. 1—he answered these im- 
portant questions: What should a manufac- 
turer do to organize a salespeople’s club? 
How should a manufacturer’s correspond- 
ence course be vrepared and presented? 
Should a manufacturer use a P.M. plan to 
stimulate the interest of retail salespeople 
in his product? How can contests be or- 
pnt | among retail salespeople?—THE 
EDITORS. ) 
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Leo Nejelski has re-signed 
as ad mer. of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, to become asst. 
gen. mgr. of Pepsodent Co., 
Chicago. He joined Swift 
in 1931 as asst. ad promo- 
tion mgr. Two years later, 
when he was 32, he moved 
into the job he now vacates. 
Vernon D. Beatty right, sue- 
ceeds Mr. Nejelski. He has 
been since 1934 asst. ad. 
megr., and before that with 
Williams and Cunnyngham, 
ad agency. 


Leo Nejelski 


V. C. Beatty 4 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


home town—and salespeople come 
there to study the product. Others are 
held simultaneously or successively at 
a number of key cities to which sales- 
people from surrounding areas are in- 
vited. This type of convention is gen- 
erally called a traveling clinic. 

Whichever method is followed, the 
program usually runs something like 
this typical one from a two-day con- 
vention: 


1. Brief address of welcome, by the 
manufacturer or his representative. 


2. “Promotional Selling in the Modern 
” an address by a prominent retailer. 


3. ‘Ways to Increase the Average Sale,” 
in address by a salesman with an unusually 
good record. 


4. Luncheon. 


5. “Good Salespeople I Have Known,” 
personal reminiscences by a buyer long in 
the business. 


6. “How Salespeople Can Cooperate 
with the Sales Promotion Division,” by a 
leading sales promotion manager. 


ot 


Dinner. 


8. Theatre or other evening entertain- 
ment. 


Notice on this first day the material 
has all been of a general educational 
nature. On the second day, it becomes 
specific: 


—_ 


Address of welcome. 


2. “How to Sell the Products of Our 
Industry,” a general talk by one of the man- 
ufacturer’s executives. 


3. “Our Own New Line for This 
Year,” an unveiling of new styles or models 
by the manufacturer’s sales manager. 


4. Luncheon. 


5. “Specific Selling Points of the New 
Line,” a talk by the sales manager. 


6. Written examination on all the ma- 
terial covered during the two days. 


Dinner and adjournment. 


The results of the marking of the 
examination papers will be mailed to 
the salespeople and their buyers in a 
few days. If the convention is held in 
the home town of the manufacturer, 
the program will probably include a 
trip through the factory. However, 
this is usually the only difference be- 
tween the home convention and the 
road convention. 

How do you get salespeople to come 
to a convention? 

First, you decide whether you can 
afford to pay the traveling expenses of 
the salespeople. If you can, your 
problem is simplified, for the store will 
feel that you are going more than half 
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Work Begins On Jacksonville's 
$15,000,000 Naval Air Base 


Creating 
New Opportunities 
For Your Business 


Starting of actual construction 
on Jacksonville’s new Naval Air 
Base accelerates the trend that has 
been marked by recent establish- 
ment of a huge gypsum plant, 
kraft pulp and paper mills, and a 
hosiery mill—new industrial pay- 
rolls amounting to $1,020,000 
within the last year. 

Old industries are also expand- 
ing — for example, Jacksonville 
now has America’s largest single 
cigar factory whose product out- 
strips in sales any other brand in 
the world. 


This growth is the result of 


Jacksonville’s nearness to raw 
materials and markets...to its 
eminence as a rail, air and highway 
center and as the largest South 
Atlantic port...to ample supplies 
of cooperative labor, reasonable 
power, living and wage costs... to 
a favorable tax situation...and to 
a bland, healthful, delightful year- 
around climate. ‘ 

To forward-looking industrial 
and sales executives these develop- 
ments will suggest promising 
opportunities for the location of 


¢ 


plants, branch plants, sales offices 
and distributing units here. 

The outlook is especially invit- 
ing for the aireraft’ and aircraft 
parts industries, makers of wood 
products, kraft wood pulp and 
paper, rubber tires, glass, ce- 
ramics, paint and varnish, chemi- 
cals and lo food and tobacco 
processors. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate Jacksonville. 


x Distribution Facilities x 


Jacksonville has approxi- 
La mately 1.600.000 square 
' feet of general storage 
warchouse space, most of 
which is conveniently 
located near port termi- 
nals. Miles of satisfactory 
warehouse sites are available in and 
adjacent to the city with waterfront, 
railroad frontage and other desirable 
features. 


The distributor in Jacksonville has 
rich fields for profitable development 
in the responsive local market of 
1,162.00 persons within a 150-mile 
radius; a still richer market in the 
broad southeastern area with its more 
than 9,000,000 population; and = tre- 
mendous possibilities in the great 
funnel of wealth and population ex- 
tending northward to New York and 
Chicago...in the masses of Latin- 
American population to the south. 


Retail sales in Jacksonville increased 
from $37,856,000 in 1933 to $54,682,000 
in 1938, a rise of 44% ; wholesale dollar 
volume jumped during the same 


FREE 


period from $71,719,000 to $114.1464.000, 
an inerease of 93°,. These figures in- 
dicate the rapid expansion of the 
metropolitan market and the more 
than proportionate increase in whole- 
sale distribution, 

(Figures from Sales Management 

Survey of Buying Power) 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 
Andustrial Brief On Jacksonville 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. K Chamber of Commerce 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Please send mea copy of your file-size, 
iMustrated industrial brief on Jacksonville. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


See TERRE eRe mall 


way in your cooperation and will be 
more inclined to release the salespeo- 
ple you want for the time you will 
need them. 

But whether you or the store pays 
the traveling expenses, these are the 
avenues through which to approach the 
store on the subject of sending sales- 
people: 

1. Publicize the convention in your 


house magazine just as far in advance as 
possible. 


2. Send bulletins and letters to buyers 
and training departments, with emphasis on 
the impertant speakers you will have at 
the convention, and the educational advan- 
tage to the salespeople of attending. 


3. Send bulletins to the salespeople 
urging them to ask their buyers and train- 
ing supervisors about the convention. 


4. Arrange with your own salesmen to 
sell your convention just as they would sell 
merchandise. Equip them with application 
blanks and have them actually sign up 
buyers and salespeople. 


Don’t try to get all the salespeople 
in the department that sells your mer- 
chandise to come to your convention. 
If you get half of them you will be 
doing extremely well. Most stores will 
send just one salesperson as a delegate 
from the department. 


When Should It Be Held? 


Also, be sure to time your conven- 
tion so it will be held in a dull period 
for the sale of your merchandise at 
retail. Most salespersons’ conventions 
are held in January or February be- 
cause of the dullness of those months 
in most stores. And yet if your prod- 
uct is sheets or other traditional White 
Sale merchandise, January would be 
just the wrong time to hold your con- 
vention. 

When a manufacturer organizes a 
special promotion, how can be get 
complete details to the salespeople? 

So far, we have discussed the many 
means of giving salespeople informa- 
tion about your product that they can 
use over a period of weeks or months. 
But what about the short, manufac- 
turer-organized promotion? Doesn't 
that require special treatment? 

It does, and here’s how to go about 
it. 

Your promotion has, of course, been 
sold to the buyer, and probably to the 
merchandise manager as well. Both 
are intensely interested in seeing it 
succeed, and because of its limited 
duration they will concentrate all their 
energies on putting it across. They 
will do a better job of this if you give 
them the right tools. 

These tools should take the form of 
a series of bulletins. The first bul- 
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letin should tell the merchandise man- 
ager what to do in connection with 
your promotion. It should outline the 
selling helps you are providing, and 
should tell him how to organize them 
most effectively. It will also suggest 
that he call a meeting at which he is 
to hand out the other bulletins that ac- 
company his. 

The second bulletin is for the ad- 
vertising manager, and the third goes 
to the display manager. They describe 
the part each is to play in making the 
promotion a success. 

The fourth bulletin, for the buyer, 
has attached to it a number of copies 
of still another bulletin, for the sales- 
people. The suggestion is made to the 
buyer that he call a meeting of his 
salespeople the day before the promo- 
tion is to start. At his meeting he 
will outline his plans for the promo- 


tion, will show proofs of the advertis- 

ing, and will give each salesperson a 

copy of your bulletin for the salespeo- 
le. 

Through this series of bulletins, 
sent in one envelope to the merchan- 
dise manager and frequently called a 
“kit,” your promotion is completely 
organized, from the top executive in 
charge of it right down to the sales- 
people. 

Your bulletin to the salespeople 
should tell what's back of the promo- 
tion, its purpose and its basic idea. It 
should be full of selling tips and sug- 
gestion, and should even include sell- 
ing sentences which the salespeople 
can use as they are or rephrase in their 
own language. 

The odds are ten to one that a sound 
promotion, so organized, will be a suc- 
cess wherever it is staged. 


New York Coffee Sales Split 
Among Nearly 200 Brands 


Private brands get more than 40% of the total, with com- 
bined sales of Maxwell House, Beech-Nut, and Chase & San- 
born almost equalling that figure. Detailed study of Beech- 


Nut consumer sales and advertising shows that momentum, 


once established, carries on for several weeks. 


Facts devel- 


oped through inventory checks of the Grocery Laboratory. 


ORE than 150 coffee brands 

are competing for consumer 

sales in the independent New 

York food stores. Maxwell 
House consistently leads the national 
brands with about 17.5% of the mar- 
ket—on a poundage basis—followed 
by Beech-Nut, with about 11%, Chase 
& Sanborn, 9%; Ehler’s Grade A, 
6% ; and White Rose, Sanka and Mar- 
tinson, about 3% each. 

Miscellaneous brands, made up 
largely of private label goods, consist- 
ently get between 42 and 48% of the 
market. 

These figures are the result of in- 
ventory studies made over a five-month 
period by the Grocery Laboratory, a 
division of Burnett & Brenner. Per- 
centages are based on actual inventory 
checks made at two-week intervals by 
75 cooperating grocers who keep de- 
tailed records of bills and inventories. 
The stores were selected with regard to 
income class of the stores’ customers, 
nationality of customers and typicality 
as to operation and management. 


Coffee is relatively free from deal- 
selling and the ups and downs of in- 
dividual brands are nowhere near so 
extreme as in the packaged soap field, 
which was reviewed in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT for September 15. 

So far as national brands are con- 
cerned, their most important competi- 
tion is with private-label goods, which, 
as shown above, get nearly half of the 
total business. The percentage of pri- 
vate-brand business in the independent 
stores is believed to be almost the same 
as the sales of own-brands in the big 
chains. Therefore, while this partic- 
ular study was made only in inde- 
pendent stores, results are generally ap- 
plicable to the New York market as a 
whole. 

The chart shows the five months’ 
sales and advertising record of Beech- 
Nut, the gyrations of which were a 
little more marked than those of the 
other leading brands. Beech-Nut’s 
lowest percentage of the market was 
9.8% in the period ending February 
18, and its highest percentage came 
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‘Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 


v0 Thats Rotogravure! 


IN THE ROTOGRAVURE Sections of 
Sunday Newspapers, every 
American business man commands 
a tool that is no less powerful, 
no less flexible than the famous 
radio station pictured here. 


By means of rotogravure, it is possible to cover the nation 
so completely that you can put a sales message into better 
than one out of every two homes! Or by means of it, you 
can select and concentrate on any single city, area, or zone 
that you will, and get parallel coverage. 

Under today's business conditions, advertisers who buy 
space because they want sales, not prestige or glamour, 


are so alert to the opportunities this unique combination 


@ Not long ago, over the flat plains of the Mid-West, soared the 
greatest radio tower in the world. Built to cover the country, it was a 
truly dramatic example of power made flexible. For from it, programs 
could be broadcasted to homes all over the continent and, with equal 
facility, secret instructions could be transmitted to individual police cars. 


of power and flexibility gives them that 56 new names 
have been added to the list of rotogravure advertisers since 
the first of the year. 

For details on the cost of using rotogravure and facts 
concerning the Gallup Research Bureau's evaluation of it, 
call on Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufac- 
turing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most 
widely accepted rotogravure printing papers—the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical infor- 
mation and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers 
or advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
preparation or printing of rotogravure copy. Please address 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 


For your baby’s sake, give us 
just a minute to impress this 
fact on you: Not all strained 
foods are the same! 

Remember that Gerber is 
not only a specialist in 
strained foods for baby but 
an authority. Reports of Ger- 
ber investigations on canned 
strained foods have been pub- 
lished in leading medical 
journals. We ask you frankly 
—What other maker can give 
you such assurance that his 
product is best for your baby? 
Be sure to ask 


your dealer for ec 


Gerber'’s. 


Gerber’s 
BABY FOODS 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE... BEETS 
CARROTS ... CEREAL... GREEN BEANS 


Send For This Book Today! 


Contains authoritative 


! 
{ 1 
I ! 
! ~ information on baby's | 
! care, feeding and train- 1 

. ing. written in a short. 

| simple way by Harriet 1 
| Davis, R.N. Sent for 1 
! | 
I | 
4 ! 


) 10¢. Address Gerber 
ae ot Products Company. 
Dept. 1711, Fremont, 


Michigan. The Raby 
Pood Capital. 


This is a typical Gerber 


Rotogravure advertisement 


DOAN F GERBER. 
VICE-PRESIOCENT 


Strained Cereal 


GERBER PROOUCTS COMPANY, 
FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


March 20, 1939 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Although our problem has been to reach a 
certain cross section of the national market, 
namely the mothers of babies under two years 
of age, we felt it desirable last year to 
place special emphasis on certain metropolitan 
markets. For this purpose we chose the roto- 
gravure section of selected Sunday newspapers 
as we knew the high readership of these sec- 
tions by mothers and the fact that a busy 
mother would look at the roto section even if 
she did not have time to read anything else. 


I believe our selection was well justified in- 
asmuch as sales in these markets immediately 
showed substantial improvement. Our belief in 
this fact is further confirmed by our present 
schedules which call for a continuation of this 
type of advertising. 


Very sincerely, 


Maw Carher 


Dan F. Gerber/H 


Spinach Carrots Prunes Tomato Green Beans Vegetable Soup Beets Peas 


Established 1872 e Neena 


NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd Street 


3 Ss . . 
ovth Michigan Avenue Los ANGELES 


h, Wisconsin 


67 Years of Service 


CHICAGO 


S10 West Sixth Street 


opportunities this unique combination . icago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 


LOS ANGELES 
122 East 42nd Street 8 South Michigan Avenue 510 West Sixth Street 


just one month later, when it was sell- 
ing 13.9% of the market. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the chart is the time-lag between 
advertising and its effect on sales. The 
chart shows that when advertising 
drops off markedly sales do not follow 
down immediately; it shows also that 
when advertising pressure is put on, 
sales do not respond at once. The 
chart shows the time-lag to be approx- 
imately two weeks and it is a graphic 


portrayal of the force of motion. Once 
momentum has been gathered, in one 
direction or the other, it seemingly can- 
not be checked immediately. 

During the period November 13 to 
26, Beech-Nut advertising consisted of 
over-size, over-door cards in all three 
New York subway systems, and copy 
appearing in the Herald Tribune, Post, 
Sun, World-Telegram, Journal-Amer- 
ican and the Jewish Journal, Day and 
Forward. The insertion in the Herald 


VOLUME SLIPS WHEN ADVERTISING COASTS 


CONSUMER SALES OF BEECHNUT COFFEE IN 


cn shits eee Ce | 


INDEPENDENT NEW YORK STORES SHOW TREND LINES 
CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISING PRESSURE 
EXERTED IN AREA THROUGH NEWSPAPERS. CAR CARDS, 
RADIO AND NEW YORKER MAGAZINE ... NOTE THE 
STRIKING TIME LAG BETWEEN ADVERTISING AND ITS 


EFFECT ON SALES 


ADVERTIS 


+ 


ING 


THE BASIC FIGURES ARE BEECHNUT'S 
PERCENTAGE OF THE COFFEE VOLUME 
IN INDEPENDENT NEW YORK FOOD 
STORES, AND ACTUAL ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURES; HERE EXPRESSED BY 
FORTNIGHTLY PERIODS AS A RATIO OF 
THE AVERAGE FOR THE DECEMBER - 
APRIL PERIOD 


Source: Sales and inventory records computed 
by the Grocery Laboratory in 75 independent 
New York stores 


FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 


During December and early January Beech-Nut chopped its New 
York advertising appropriations radically. At point A, expenditures were 
$6,600 for the two-week period. Sales continued to go up, with one 
interruption, for another month; but at point B a serious decline 
started. For the January 26 period (C) there was a complete. cessation 
of advertising. Then a new campaign of 168- and 368-line ads started 


in several newspapers, but the down momentum in sales was so great 
that the trend continued for a full month. 

But by February 18 (D) the repeated use of medium-sized news- 
paper ads, supplemented by the New Yorker, had turned the sales trend 
up, In another month, however, (E) the company again reduced its 


appropriations. The up momentum in scales carried on for another fort- 


night before falling abruptly. 
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Tribune was full-page color. At the 
end of the November 26 period, Max- 
well House had 19.2% of the market, 
Beech-Nut 10.6%, and Chase & San- 
born 8.5%. 

The Maxwell House advertising 
during December and early January 
consisted of the “Good News” radio 
show on two major local stations with 
a half-hour once a week on a third sta- 
tion, starring the Jewish comedienne, 
Molly Picon. 

Chase & Sanborn for the four weeks 
starting November 27 promoted a 
Christmas sale, offering a price conces- 
sion to the dealer which in most cases 
was passed along to the consumer. 
Radio advertising during this period 
was backed by $3,000 in local news. 
papers. 

By January 21, Beech-Nut’s advertis- 
ing had petered off to nothing in the 
New York area and at that point the 
product had 10.4% of the market as 
against 16.8% for Maxwell House and 
8.8% for Chase & Sanborn. Maxwell 
House, in the four weeks preceding 
the January 21 date, had likewise cut 
its spendings in the New York market 
to less than 50% of the November- 
December level. Both Maxwell House 
and Beech-Nut soon showed a decline 
in their sales volume. 


New Gains Follow New Ads 


Starting late in January, both Beech- 
Nut and Maxwell House stepped up 
their expenditures, the latter to a fig- 
ure considerably greater than had ap- 
plied prior to Christmas, and with 
Beech-Nut resuming consistent small- 
space newspaper insertions. By April 1, 
the end of the inventory study, Max- 
well House had not quite recovered 
the percentage loss, while Beech-Nut 
at the middle of March shot ahead to 
a new high, 

Average sales for the period and av- 
erage fortnightly advertising expendi- 
tures in the New York market were 
as follows: 

Average Fort- 
Average nightly N. Y. 


% of Advertising 

Market Expenditure* 
Maxwell House. 17.49 $8,780 
Beech-Nut ...... 11.34 2,700 
Chase & Sanborn 9.01 2,700 
Ehler’s Grade A. 5.80 390 
White Rose .... 3.35 1,390 
ae cist a 3.10 3,380 
Martinson ..... 2.94 790 


* The compilation made by the Grocery 
Laboratory on the advertising dollar was 
based on a study of ten New York news- 
papers, six radiq stations, 16 magazines im- 
portant in advertising food products, and 
all New York transit lines. Dollar cost 
was taken at maximum space or time rates. 
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Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 24) 


October issue of Automobile Facts, 
monthly publication of the Associa- 
tion, ‘the 2,650,000 people who 
bought new passenger cars in the 
United States would have been obliged 
to dig up an extra four billion dollars 
to meet their payments.” In 1907, a 
motorist could obtain an automobile 
for $2,131. Windshield, top and horn 
were extra. In 1939, the average 


wholesale price of passenger cars was 
$620. 


R. F. D. 
1020 


offers you the oppor- 
tunity to reach more 
RURAL RADIO 
FAMILIES than 
there are in IOWA 
and MINNESOTA 
COMBINED 


* * * * * 


$81 a week buys 6 healthy 
‘plugs’ for your product by 
John Thorp on “R.F.D. 1020” 
... big KYW farm program 
broadcast Monday thru Sat- 
urday at 6:30-7 A.M. A mar- 
ket of 571,800 rural radio 


families is available! 


* * * + * 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


10,000 WATTS 1020 KC. 
BASIC NBC-RED NETWORK 


a * * * * 


REPRESENTED BY 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Hollywood 
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Boston, 


Perhaps the most significant revela- 
tion of the automobile openings is the 
lower price tag on most 1940 models. 
A.M.A. points out that seven of the 
ten passenger car makes announcing 
1940 prices to date have lowered their 
prices in amounts ranging from $10 
to $400. “All automobile companies 
have included extra equipment and ac- 
cessories in their cars, or have in- 
creased valucs through larger bodies 
and other refinements, at no additional 
cost to the customers. Not a single in- 
crease in price has been announced,” 


Vindication 

The Supreme Court last week ruled 
in favor of Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. against the Federal Trade 
Commission by refusing to review the 
decision of the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals which last year ruled that the 
FTC cease and desist order against 
Goodyear be set aside. Thus ended 
six years of litigation over contracts 
made by Goodyear to manufacture tires 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The Commission had alleged that 
Goodyear’s prices to Sears were dis- 
criminatory under the terms of the 
Clayton Act. Goodyear defense main- 
tained that its prices to Sears were 
justified because of the quantities in- 
volved and were therefore permitted 
under the law. The Supreme Court 
decision makes final the prior decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

“We are very much gratified by this 
final vindication of our policies,” com- 
mented P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear 


president. 


G-E Move 
Transfer of the General Electric 
specialty appliance division from 


Cleveland to Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been completed as a part of the com- 
pany’s program begun four years ago 
to consolidate its appliance activities 
at one headquarters. Bridgeport will 
be the central office for the administra- 
tive, commercial, financial and adver- 
tising divisions of the appliance and 
merchandising department. 


Art Kits 


Putting in its bid for a larger share 
of the educational market, Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., New York, is introduc- 
ing through its Fine Arts Division six 
new art sets which “delve into the 
fascinating fields of fashion, interior 
decorating, the commercial arts and 
progressive education for younger 
children.” 

Designed by artist-educators (Helen 
Faith Keane of the Tobe-Coburn 
School of Fashion Careers, New York; 
Sherrill Whiton, director, New York 


School of Interior Decorating; Anna 
L. Hilton of the Grand Central School 
of Art, and others) the new merchan- 
dise is divided into ‘‘Career’’ sets and 
“Educational-Fun” sets, features both 
Tempera and water colors. Prices range 
from $1 to $3 retail, 

First promotion on the sets will 
offer them for the Christmas trade. 


What appears to be a great big glass of 
orange juice is a floor display for Sun- 
kist oranges now making its appearance 
in retail stores around the country. Stand- 
ing 31 inches high, the point-of-sale piece 
is large and rugged enough to hold sev- 
eral dozen oranges. The full-color litho- 
graph job was done for Sunkist by Forbes 
Lithograph Co., Boston. 


Post-Tens 


For the breakfast or luncheon needs 
of the small family General Foods 
has started distribution of Post-Tens, 
an economical pack of individual-size 
Post cereals. Included are two pack- 
ages each of Grape-Nuts, Post Toast- 
ies, Post’s Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts 
Flakes and Huskies. Post-Tens will be 
sold through retail grocery stores. 

GF points out that “‘individual-size 
packages for personal servings’ have 
always appealed to young folks. Now 
a stab at the market of older con- 
sumers “whose home food require- 
ments are limited in quantity and 
frequency.” To them, “the practical 
small Post cereal packages, each a 
generous serving for one, represent an 
economy, a simple way of varying the 
menu and an easier and more satisfy- 
ing way of serving cereals.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When It Comes to Groceries .... 


There are two vital steps which must be taken in order 


to attain your sales potential in the New York area — 
the World's No. 1 grocery market. 


®You Need— 


Consumer Acceptance and Buying Power! 


The most effective method of creating consumer buying impulse 
in this rich territory is the use of daily newspapers. The following 
newspapers have proved their effectiveness in doing this basic 


job. . 
New York Times Daily Mirror Journal-American 
New York News Sun New York Post 
Herald-Tribune World-Telegram Newark News 


Brooklyn Eagle Bronx Home News 
and suburban newspapers of recognized standing. 


®You Need— 
Retailer Cooperation and Selling Power! 


While your newspaper campaign is creating buying impulse, 
it's your job to see that its effect is not ignored, smothered, nor 
diverted by the retailer. You can eliminate such loss by telling 
your story direct to the retailer from the angle of his own in- 


terest, and thereby make him a positive factor in your sales 
success. 


There is only one trade newspaper which is read by the 16,000 


leading independent grocers and super market operators in the 
New York market. 


¢ GROCER-GRAPHIC | 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Ladies Home 
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You might expect this sort of thing with a new maga- 


oe 

_ zine! But the Journal has 56 years behind it—and 

. women are still clamoring for it. The Journal has 

a shown a quarter of a million newsstand increase in the 
past 3 months. More and more women are stepping 


up and asking for this magazine they believe in. If it’s 
reason you want— we point again to the fact that this 
one magazine is edited solely for women. Result: The 
Journal gets closer to more women. Things happen 


when the Journal comes out. 
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Product Testing at 
Erwin, Wasey 


As the Federal Trade Commission 
clamped down on two more advertising 
agencies* for misleading representations in 
the advertising of clients’ products, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York, announced, dur- 
ing the fortnight, the formation of a Tech- 
nological Division to test the products of 
the agency's clients with an eye to “benefit- 
ing the consumer and putting the adver- 
tiser’s merchandising program on a funda- 
mentally sound basis.” The new department 


° Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati, for mis- 
leading representations in "the advertisements of 
grape fruit juice distributed by Kroger Grocer 


and Baking Go., same city; and Van De Mar 
Advertising, Inc., Cincinnati, for misleading rep- 
resentation in the advertisements of Floradex, 
medicinal preparation distributed by Floradex 
Co., Columbus, O. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


A capable executive and personal salesman 
is ready to direct distribution for a live 
organization. 

Past fifteen years with two well known 
organizations selling and managing sales in 
“tough” specialty fields. Used to training and 
directing salesmen in effective IDEA selling. 
Has successfully operated through resale as 
well as direct channels. Good advertising and 
promotional background. Ready adaptability 
to varied fields and problems. 

You and your organization will like this man 
and his methods. He will locate wherever 
soundest opportunity offers. He is accustomed 
to good income—prefers incentive plan 
based on results. 

This man is worth talking to about imme- 
diate or future plans. Write in confidence. 


Box 676, SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


will be located in the agency’s Chicago 
office as a central point for cooperation 
with clients in all parts of the country. 

Executives of the agency see the estab- 
lishment of a product testing division as a 
logical development in agency service, “now 
crystallized in legislative enactments’ such 
as the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
And, “while there is no threat to reputable 
advertised products in the present preoccu- 
pation of governmental agencies with the 
advertising business,” the agency feels that 
there is a challenge to the producer of 
advertised products, and to his advertising 
agency, to direct scientific research for the 
improvement of products and the improve- 
ment of the presentation of those products 
to the public. 

The Erwin, Wasey Technological Di- 
vision, which will be headed by Dr. Frank 
E. Hartman, widely known consulting chem- 
ist, has been organized as an office labora- 
tory, equipped and staffed for such studies 
as can be undertaken on the agency's 
premises. Plans have also been made for 
agency cooperation with a “clinic” of ex- 
perts in various fields who will carry out 
more comprehensive researches under Dr. 
Hartman’s supervision. The division has 
been so organized, the agency reports, as to 
provide basic facilities for research in 
chemistry, physics and nutrition as those 
sciences are related to the products handled 
by Erwin, Wasey. In addition to testing 
products for certifying claims made about 
them, the department will also be on the 
look out for new copy angles and thus will 
provide a dual service. 

Dr. Hartman pointed out that with mass 
production taking the place of. the age-old 
personal relationship between craftsman- 
producer and purchaser, the consumer is 
often unable to distinguish between trade 
puffery and fact. The present trend toward 
Federal regulations, he emphasized, is the 
natural response to the need for a correla- 
tion of scientific facts to product presenta- 
tion and the interpretation of these facts in 
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terms of popular understanding. “‘Far- 
sighted advertisers are bound to benefit 
from constructive efforts to meet the 
criticisms that have been directed at them.” 


Leo McGivena Opens 
His Own Agency 


Leo McGivena, who resigned some 
months ago as president of Briggs & Var- 
ley, New York, has formed his own adver- 
tising agency, L. E. McGivena & Co. With 
Mr. McGivena as president are associated 
J. Mitchel Thornsen and T. W. Seckendorff 
as vice-presidents. 

Promotion manager of the New York 
Daily News until three years ago, Mr. Mc- 
Givena created for the News the “Tell It 
to Sweeney” series of promotional adver- 
tisements, generally regarded as one of the 
most brilliant copy achievements of recent 
years. Following his resignation from the 
tabloid, he joined Lennen & Mitchell in an 
executive capacity, then left that agency to 
become president and part owner of Briggs 
& Varley. His departure from the latter 
agency marked the return of Harry Varley, 
former head of Briggs & Varley, who re- 
signed several months ago as advertising 
manager of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. 

Mr. Thornsen was formerly advertising 
manager with Cosmopolitan and later as- 
sociated with Edward L. Bernays, public 
relations counsel. Mr. Seckendorff, who 
has been in semi-retirement for the past 
several years, began his advertising career 
as a space salesman for the Washington 
Star, and later was sales consultant for that 
paper. He was also associated with the old 
New York World, and with H. H. Charles 
Co. and Atherton & Currier, both advertis- 
ing agencies. 


Agency Notes 


T. J. Maloney, Inc., New York, received 
notice recently that the agency had been 
awarded the Grand Prix awarded by the 
French Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try for contributing a salon of outstanding 
American photographs to the American Pa- 
villion at the 1937 Paris International Ex- 
position. Acting on behalf of the French 
Government, the United States Department 
of State presented Maloney executives with 
the certificate of award which is now on 
view in the company’s offices. 


Such a variety of products does Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn represent that 
the agency had to draw only from its own 
client source to set up a general store at 
the Minneapolis Centennial Exposition, Oc- 
tober 2-7. Four hundred items, represent- 
ing the products of 75 agency clients, made 
up the stock of the store-booth, which was 
awarded second prize in the Exposition. 

Although the “store” was stocked with 
everything from beer to silk stockings, the 
agency announced that its total sales for 
the week amounted to only one cent. A 
little boy stole a banana and left a penny 
on the counter. 


Henry L. Kronstadt, formerly an account 
executive with Henry J. Kaufman Adver- 
tising Agency, Washington, D. C., has 
opened his own agency in that city. 


Harry A. Berk has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of J. Stirling Getchell, New York, to 
open his own advertising agency, Harry A. 
Berk, Inc., same city. Before joining Getchell, 
in 1932, Mr. Berk was engaged in news- 
paper and agency work in San Francisco. 
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You won't worry 
over Sales problems 


... Uf this book is 


on your desk... 


Premiums as the SOLUTION of 
Specific Gales Problems 


You'll forget your worries and whistle while you 
work ... when you have this book within arm’s reach 

. instantly available with the solution of your 
sales problems. 


These are the problems that manufacturers — actual 
and prospective premium users— and advertising 
agencies have been bringing to our offices for years. 
The solution in each case has been tested by experi- 
ence and the book is replete with case histories show- 
ing the application to actual problems. 


It contains 84 pages and is divided into sections, each 
section devoted to a specific problem which is listed 
in the table of contents for immediate reference. No 
aimless turning of pages, no hunting for a buried 
idea. A glance at the contents and you know just 
where to look for the solution. 


This book, 814” by 11”, costs only $1.50 — a bargain 
when weighed against the information it offers to 
every premium man. 


CONTENTS 


(1) THE WHAT, WHY AND HOW OF 
PREMIUM ADVERTISING (2) HOLD- 
ING CONSUMER PATRONAGE (3) 
INCREASING SALES OF _ ESTAB- 
LISHED BRANDS (4) INTRODUCING 
NEW PRODUCTS (5) STIMULATING 
SALES IN DULL SEASONS (6) STIMU- 
LATING SALES OF SLOW SELLING 
ITEMS (7) ADVERTISING THE PRE- 
MIUM OFFER (8) SECURING NEW 
DEALER ACCOUNTS (9) MORE 
SALES BY DEALERS AND CLERKS 
(10) STIMULATING SALES OF OWN 
AND JOBBERS’ SALESMEN (11) SELL- 
ING SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SINGLE 
COPIES (12) ADVERTISING SPECIAL- 
TIES AND SECURING NAMES OF 
PROSPECTS, COLLECTIONS. 


PREMIUM PRACTICE, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find......-+- for 
ere pies of “Pr as the Solution ef 
Specific Sales Problems.” 


ADDRESS ____________._. 
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People in the Agencies 

Edward A. Cashin, former manager of 
the Minneapolis office of Barron G. Col- 
lier, and William L 
cently asso¢ 
joined = the 


Robinson, until re 
iated with General Mills, have 
Minneapolis office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn as account ex 


ecutuves 


William Esty & Co., New York, has 
announced that Don Bernard, forme:ly as 
sociated with Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in charge of West Coast production, 
has joined its radio department 


Terence F. MacGrath, former advcrtis 
ing and publicity director of the Cunard 


White Star and Associated Lines, has be- 
come a vice-president of Kelly, Nason 
Inc., New York. 

Young & Rubicam has transferred Thom- 
as F. Burch, account executive in the 
Chicago office, to New York as general 
assistant to Louis H. Brockway, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of contact on the General 
Foods account. Before joining the agency 
Mr. Burch was advertising manager of the 
Borden Sales Co. 

Emerson Foote, Lord & Thomas account 
executive in charge of printed advertising 
on the Lucky Strike account, has been 
promoted to general account executive, suc- 
ceeding James H. Wright, resigned. 


+ 
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PITTSBURGH CALLINGS 


Inviting you to stop at the largest, finest hotel in Pittsburgh. 
@ Here are 1600 spacious, friendly rooms, every one of them 
with a private bath and circulating ice water @ Here are 5 
great restaurants to choose from—all distinctively different 
@ And here are the finest facilities fur conventions and sales 


meetings —large and small. 


RATES FROM 83.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
N. Y. office—1]1 W. 42nd St. 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


Curtis G. Pratt, for the past four years 
manager of the merchandising staff of 
Young & Rubicam, New York, has been 
elected a vice-president of the agency in 
the contact department. He is succeeded as 
manager of the merchandising department 
by John M. Van Horson, former member 
of the department. Before joining Young 
& Rubicam eight years ago, Mr. Pratt was 
president of Dover Shoe Co., Dover, N. H., 
and later vice-president in charge of sales 
of Adolph Gobel, Inc. Mr. Van Horson 
was a member of the advertising depart- 
ment of The Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co., sales promotion manager of Stanco 
Distributors, managing director of the 
Modess division of Johnson & Johnson, 
and general manager of Dorothy Gray Co., 
Inc., cosmeticians. 

James F. Egan, has resigned from Young 
& Rubicam, New York, to join Lennen & 
Mitchell, same city, as copy executive. As- 
sociated with Young & Rubicam for the 
past five years, Mr. Egan was before that 
time with the Philadelphia office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


(Left) 
Curtis G. Pratt, 
Young & Rubicam 
vice-president. 


Blank-Stoller 


(Right) 
James F. Egan, 
copy executive at 
Lennen & Mitchell. 


Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, has 
appointed S. M. Ballard as copy chief. Be- 
fore joining Gardner in 1937, Mr. Ballard 
was with Brooke, Smith and French, De- 
troit, as a copy-writer. He was also former 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Delco Appliance Corp., General 
Motors subsidiary, Rochester, 


Account Appointments 


To: Compton Advertising, New York, 
William §S. Scull Co., to handle the ad- 
vertising on Boscul tea and coffee and 
Scull’s coffee Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
New York, Quaker Oats Co., to handle the 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice ac- 
count... N. W. Ayer & Son, New York, 
Fortune . . . Cory Snow, Boston, Astor 
Exterminating Co., same city, and Terminix 
Co. of Massachusetts. 

To: O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., manufacturers of 
boilers and tubes McCann-Erickson, 
New York, T. B. Lee Co., American rep- 
resentative of Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee, Ltd., 
Manchester, England, owners of a fabric 
finishing process . Wesley Associates, 
New York, Cole Toomey Co., distributors 
of Press Rite electric presser . . . Raymond 
Levy Organization, New York, the Imco 
Co., ta handle the advertising of the com- 
pany’s smokers’ accessories, and Standard 
Remedy Co., manufacturers of O. S. R. 
vegetable tablets. 
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According to the last available report 
Media Records places The Times-Picayune 
second in the nation in r.o.p. color adver- 
tisements. 


To 


Color gives oomphasis to your advertisement’s sales ap- 
peal! It gives alluring warmth to cold type and accents 
the attractive features of your merchandise. 


Color is descriptive —it mirrors your merchandise. Color 
has personality — it creates atmosphere. Color is mag- 
netic — it commands attention. Color is prolific — it in- 
creases sales as high as nine fold! 


For greater results and profit from your newspaper ad- 
vertising use Color in The Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States. Color is now available in either page or 
half-page advertisements daily r.o.p. and Sunday in the 
magazine or comic sections. 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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S. A. Knisely Becomes ABP 
Executive Vice-President 

Early this month Stanley A. Knisely, di 
rector of advertising for Republic Steel 
Corp. and subsidiaries, was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Associated 
Business Papers, to succeed H. Judd Payne 
who resigned to become vice-president of 


F. W. Dodge Corp 


Stanely A. Knisely, 
new ABP executive 


vice-president. 


For almost 20 years closely associated 
with business papers, Mr. Knisely began his 
business career as cub reporter on the Can- 
ton, Ohio, Daily News. In 1917 he re- 
signed the position of managing editor of 
that paper to become telegraph editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and following 
the war was made city editor. In 1921 he 
became assistant secretary of the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association, 
where he initiated the Association's first 
advertising campaign in business papers. 
His next change, in 1927, took him, as di- 
rector of advertising and research, to the 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, and in 1934 he joined the 
Republic Steel Corp. 

To his post with ABP he brings the 
benefit of many acquaintances among ad- 
vertisers and trade association executives. 
He has been a member of the American 
Trade Association Executives and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, a charter 
member of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
NIAA, a founder of the Youngstown Chap- 
ter of that organization, and has just com- 
pleted a year as NIAA president. He is 
also, at present, a vice-president of Exhibi- 
tors Advisory Council, Inc. 


ANA to Meet Oct. 25-28 


The Association of National Advertisers 
meets for its thirticth Annual Meeting at 
Hot Springs on October 25 to 28. 

The first day will be for members only 
and will be devoted to round table dis- 
cussions under the general chairmanship of 
A. T. Preyer and with the following sub- 
chairmen: Gordon Cole, of Cannon Mills, 
on magazines; J. O. Carson, of H. J. 
Heinz Co., on newspapers; D. H. Odell, 
of General Motors, on outdoor: D. P. 
Smelser on radio, and E, C. Handerson, 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., on advertising 
production. Stanley Knisely, the newly 
elected executive vice-president of Associ- 
ated Business Papers, Inc., will talk at the 
Industrial Advertisers luncheon. Later the 
same day, officers will be elected for the 
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ensuing year and another series of round 
table mectings conducted on the basis of 
individual industries. 

The second day will be devoted entirely 
to the consumer movement, the program 
taking the nature of a survey of this whole 
subject rather than the presentation of any 
viewpoint or policy of ANA with respect 
thereto. 

[he session is divided into four parts: 
(1) What the consumer movement is, 
based on a year’s study by ANA and de- 
veloped by the technique of radio, through 
the courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; (2) the importance of the move- 
ment in educational channels, led by Dr. 
Kenneth Dameron, professor of marketing 
at Ohio State University; (3) the import- 
ance of the movement in government, led 
by George S. McMillan, secretary of ANA; 
and (4) the scope and penetration nation- 
ally among the consuming public, with 
George Gallup speaking in his capacity as 
vice-president of Young & Rubicam. 

The third day will be devoted to “Pre- 
cision Tools for Advertising’’ and will 
represent the first program which has come 
forth under the direction of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, of which ANA 
and the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies are joint sponsors. 

The program for this day will include a 
March of Time moving picture feature; a 
talk on the Foundation by Richard Comp- 
ton, its chairman; and talks on the meas- 
urement of media values, including one by 
Neville Miller, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, on the view- 
point of radio; Kerwin Fulton, president 
of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., on the view- 
point of the outdoor industry; William 
B. Warner, president of the National Pub- 
lishers Association, on measuring magazine 
readership; and Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Suz, on the 
continuity of newspaper reading. 

The same evening will feature a re- 
ception and the annual Ad-Ribbers Club 
Show. The final day will be devoted en- 
tirely to golf. 


Ah Me! Gone are the 


McGraw-Hill Urges Industry 
to Mobilize Against War 

In a signed editorial appearing in the 
October issues of all McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, James H. McGraw, Jr., president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., pledged 
the efforts of his company’s 25 magazines 
to “mobilize industrial opinion” against 
this country’s participation in the present 
war. Mr. McGraw asserts that industry 
does not want war and that it should “band 
together” to combat the widespread as- 
sumption among American people that we 
must eventually become involved. 

Excerpts from Mr. McGraw’s editorial 
state: “Let us take a clear-eyed look at 
this thing we call War. War is a political 
tool for domination or suppression; a de- 
vice of futility—unless it be waged in 
defense of our homes, our property or our 
rights—in the preservation of our liberty. 
War destroys everything it touches. So 
completely does it disrupt the order and 
progress of civilization that humanity fal- 
ters. 

“To say that industry and business want 
war or will encourage, directly or indirect- 
ly, Our participation in the present war, is 
a vicious and deliberate lie. . . . We can- 
not, and must not, stand aside and watch 
even the little progress we have made since 
the World War sacrificed to the pestilence 
of another world conflict. Only the 
grim and solitary courage of each of us, 
the determination to exert all our indi- 
vidual influence in every way, can insure 
the preservation of peace for our country.” 


NAB Releases Success 
Story Number One 


Number One of “Results from Radio,” 
first of a series of industry trade studies 
planned by the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Bureau of Radio Advertising, 
has been sent to all member stations. This 
initial piece, designed as a local sales and 
promotion aid, deals with department stores 

-specifically with the success of a Dayton, 
Ohio, store in sponsoring a daily 15-minute 
shopping program over station WHIO. 

The issuance of this new series by radio, 
coupled with the already well-established 
‘Advertising Facts,” released by the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA, for success stories 
of newspaper advertising, causes this col- 
umn to pose the question: When are maga- 
zines going to begin competing on a similar 
venture? 


Milwaukee Journal Promotions 


John P. Keating, production manager of 
the Milwaukee Journal since 1922, has 


days when baseball 
fans stood along the 
sidelines and fielders 
caught flies in their | 
caps. Mutual’s jig-saw 
puzzle promotion piece | 
reminds us that they 
aired the Series and 
Gillette’s words to the 
men over 175 stations. 
But, they repeat, they 
also offer an advertiser 
as few stations as he 
needs to complete his 
sales picture, because 
M BS $sstations will 
“dovetail with your 
distribution as smooth- 
ly and snugly as any 
two adjoining pieces 
in this puzzle.” 
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been named vice-president and a director 
of the Journal Co. to succeed L. A. Web- 
ster, who resigned recently as vice-president 
and publisher. L. L. Boyer is the new 
publisher. 

Irwin Maier, manager of sales in general 
charge of advertising and circulation, has 
been named business manager. He began 
with the Journal as advertising salesman in 
1924. 

Walter Damm, with the paper since 
1916, is now general manager of radio for 
the newspaper's station, WTMJ. 


Media Men 


Bush Jones has been appointed, national 
advertising manager of Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram to succeed I. J. Newton, Jr., de- 
ceased. Mr. Jones has served in the paper's 
national advertising department several 
years, first as merchandising manager, then 
as assistant to Mr. Newton. 

Robert F. Blair has joined the advertising 
staff of The Iron Age and will be associ- 
ated with the publication’s Cleveland man- 
ager, Emerson Findley. Mr. Blair was 
formerly head of the media department of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


hog down Your Sales Schedule? 


New York World - Telegram 


Scripps-Howard Push 
Newspapers as Ad Medium 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers are carrying 
the banner in the ANPA, NNPA, et al., 
fight to get newspapers to promote news- 
papers. For appearance in Scripps-Howard 
papers a series of six advertisements has 
been prepared, one of which is shown above. 
These ads are being made available at no 
cost to other newspapers desiring to “go 
along” on this promotion, and many here 
and in Canada are running the series. 
Keeping well in mind the rapid-fire 
events abroad, copy in these ads is keyed 
on the premise “mobility of action,’’ the 
accompanying series-unit reads in part, 
“Today's tempo is swift . . . good business 
strategy requires mobility of action. Avoid 
cumbersome schedules that may mire easily 
in the mud of uncertainty. Days, weeks or 
months from now unforeseen and unpre- 
dictable conditions may call for quick 
changes in sales and advertising strategy. 
... Anticipating that possibility, use news- 
papers—the sales medium that is stream- 
lined for both instant and sustained action 
with no lost motion .. . no lost objectives 
... no wasted effort . . . Decisions made 
today can be millions of messages to 
America tomorrow—in newspapers.” 
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AKRON BUSINESS 
SHOWS 
SUBSTANTIAL GAIN! 


@ Akron was one of 62 important trading 
centers in the United States, showing a sub- 
stantial business improvement in September 
over August, according to the monthly business 
survey of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., national 
advertising concern. 


@ Of 147 trading centers covered by the sur- 
vey, 62 showed gains of 5 per cent or more. 
Akron's gain was reported as one of the largest 
in the country. 


The alert, free-spending Akron Market is open for new sales promo- 
tions. You can get complete coverage of this rich market at one 
economical cost by placing your sales message in the . 


| AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


| REPRESENTED BY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


DON’T FORGET TO 
GIVE THE BOOTH 


: 
PAPERS THE . 


LARGE COPY. 


B 


: Q 
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Y 
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_ Ad lj 
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RIGHT! BOOTH MARKETS 4 
ARE STAND-OUT MARKETS. o ; 


| Always an outstanding market, the year shows what other advertisers 
| Booth Michigan Newspaper Market is think of the Booth Market. Are you 
now more important than ever before. _ rating it as importantly as you should? 
Ask about the new Dealer Service For further data, ask I. A. Klein, 50 
Plan that is making hundreds of Mich- __E. 42nd Street, New York, or John E. 
igan newspaper schedules more effec- Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
tive. 6,000,000 lines of “national” a cago. 


BOOTH Gir NEWSPAPERS 
Grand Rapids Press Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Journal 


lj 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
Ann Arbor News 
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Bay City Times 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 


Saginaw News 


Practical Marketing Problems and 
Trends Discussed at the Boston 
Conference on Distribution 


HE 11th annual Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution, held at 
the Hotel Statler, October 2nd 
and 3rd, was attended by 
nearly 500 executives, some of them 
coming from as far as California. 
Among the 45 speakers were repre- 
sentatives of manufacturing, retailing, 
the government, law, and publishing, 
including a talk on legislative barriers 
among states by SM’s executive editor. 
Space limitations prevent the re- 
printing of any complete speeches or 
even a summary, but the following 
thought-provoking excerpts may be 
found interesting: 


New Developments in Glass 


As a result of our researches in glass 
textiles, we are able to spin a glass marble 
three-fifths of an inch in diameter into an 
unbroken thread 90 miles long. We have 
spun a thread of .002 of an inch in: diam- 
eter long enough to reach from Boston to 
Moscow. Dampness and gases in 
mines shorten the life of motor insulation. 
In coal mines, for example, the average 
motor insulation lasts several months. 
Fiberglas insulation on motors in coal 
mines, however, has lasted now nearly 
nine months—and appears to have _ in- 
definite life. Thus Fiberglas is used in 
underground industry and commerce.”— 
James Slayter, Vice-President, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Television Sales Slow 

“Television receivers have been on sal 
in the New York City trading area for 
nearly five months, and during this period 
they have received tremendous publicity of 
every sort. Full-page advertisements in the 
daily newspapers plus many columns ot 
newsy write-ups. Tens of thousands of 
people have visited the retail stores to 
watch television demonstrations. Many 
thousands more have seen these exhibits at 
the World's Fair. And yet, in spite of all 
this publicity—in spite of all this advertis- 
ing—the total retail sales of television re- 
ceivers in that area is actually less than 
400 instruments. We would prob- 
ably be optimistic to estimate sales of over 
2,000 receivers by next year. We could 
easily be exaggerating if we prophesied 
more than 10,000 television instruments in 
use in American homes by 1941.” — 
Harry Boyd Brown, National Merchandis- 
ing Mer., Philco Radio and Television 
Corp. 


Farm vs. City Production 


“Farmers produce more abundantly for 
city people than city people have been 
producing for farm people. From 1937 to 
1938 industry dropped 33% while agri- 
culture produced a 6% greater volume 
than in any year in the nation’s history. 

“In other words, the farmer has con- 
tinued to produce the necessities and 
luxuries of life, irrespective of whether he 
was making a profit or loss. The basic 
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reason for this is that farm production 
cannot be suddenly stopped. There is also 
the feeling among agricultural people that 
land should be used for the production ot 
the necessities for mankind and a farmer is 
hesitant to curtail production when he 
knows there are people hungry or in want.” 

Raymond W. Miller, President, Agri- 
cultural Trade Relations, Inc., Stockton, 
Cal. 


Trends in Leased Departments 


“The following table gives a comparison 
of leased department sales to total sales in 
various department store groups, as com- 
piled by Teele for 1930 and by the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association for 1937: 


Firms with Total Leased Department 
Net Sales of Sales to Total 


Less than $ 590,000 Store Sales 

$ 509,000 — $ 2,000,000 1930 1937 

$ 2,000,000 — $ 4,000,000 6.5% 14.2% 

$ 4,000,000 — $10,000,000 8.9 11.4 

$10,000,000 — or more sD 8.2 
5.0 » 
1.9 4.4 


—Arthur Lazarus, Day & Zimmerman, 
Inc., New York. 


Plastics Curve Is Up 


“At least 13 types of plastics are now 
on the market. New types of plastics have 
been introduced at the rate of about one 
every year, as contrasted to the pre-1929 
rate of about one every 20 years .New 
manufacturing methods have radically 
speeded up output and lowered costs. And 
while no accurate figures are available, it 
is estimated that more than 160,000,000 
pounds of plastic materials are now being 
produced annually. That is well over a 
pound of plastics for every man, woman 
and child in the country.” — A. E. Pitcher, 
General Manager, Plastics Department, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Fashions in Wartime 


“In London everyone is buying hooded, 
trousered, zip-up woollen step-ins, and in 
some smart flats the young women are 
saying, ‘Oh, I really can’t be seen in those 
pyjamas again. I wore them in the last 
raid.’ Everyone carries a gas mask and 
there is a lot of hilarity about the best 
sort of cover for the ugly thing. One lady 
of title has hung lucky charms on hers. 
Elizabeth Arden has brought out a smart 
waterproof velvet affair, fitted with beauty 
aids. Lady Astor and Mrs. Kennedy each 
have one.”” —Edna W. Chase, Editor-in- 
Chief of Vogue. 


Does Advertising Up Costs? 

“In the past 25 years, the $1,500-auto- 
mobile has become a much finer automo- 
bile at $600. In 1910, a tire that would 
run 2,500 miles cost $25—a cent a mile. 
Today a tire costing $12 frequently runs 
25,000 or even 30,000 miles—about 1/25 
of a cent a mile. The $50-camera has be- 
come a superior one at $17.50. The box 
camera at $2 has become an improved 
camera at $1. The 25-cent can of soup 
has become a better can of soup at 10 
cents. In 1922, a few thousand people with 
radio sets costing from $100 to $500 could 
amaze their friends with a voice from the 


air. Today, over 25,000,000 homes are 
equipped with radio.’—Don_ Francisco, 
President, Lord & Thomas. 


What Labels Should Tell 


“A study of consumer associations by 
ANA indicates that there are 6,000,000 
members of the consumer organizations. 
What the industry evidently has not 
learned is that these millions, and count- 
less other millions, are not only interested 
in the fibre content of a fabric or of a 
garment, but they are vitally interested in 
who made it. And, they have a right to 
ask this question. If this question were 
answered by textile manufacturers—label- 
ing in the textile business would really 
mean something to the consumer—and 
there would be none of this agitation for 
the ten different labeling bills before Con- 
gress at this time. Whether it is an auto- 
mobile or a suit of clothes, the consumer 
has a right to ask this question before buy- 
ing—'Who made it?’ And, if national 
label legislation does become effective, as 
seems probable, an even greater portion of 
the public will be ‘brand-conscious’ custom- 
mers.” —Elmer L. Ward, President, Good- 
all Co., Cincinnati. 


Will War Raise Prices? 


“Do not presume that this war will have 
the same economic and financial effects that 
developed during the World War 25 years 
ago. Do not assume that consumer demand 
for commodities in general will increase 
rapidly; that every advance in prices indi- 
cates inadequate supplies; or that the vol- 
ume of sales will increase regardless of 
advancing prices. In other words, do not 
bite. Do not enlarge inventories either be- 
cause producers and wholesalers are advanc- 
ing prices, or because of a fear of inability 
to secure goods later."—-Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague, Professor of Banking and 
Finance, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


A Preview of the 1940 Census 


“For approximately a year we have had 
a committee representing marketing, manu- 
facturing, and general statistical interests at 
work on a revision of metropolitan dis- 
tricts. This committee has not yet made all 
its recommendations but we hope, as a re- 
sult of its assistance, to be able to publish 
data for approximately 140 metropolitan 
districts, as compared with 96 for 1930. In 
addition to setting up more of the districts, 
we are planning to publish a great deal 
more information for each than was done 
in 1930. In laying out the metropolitan 
districts, the committee is fully cognizant 
of the needs of businessmen, and the im- 
provements attained will be extremely use- 
ful in increasing the local value of many 
of our statistics.’—Vergil D. Reed, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The Share of the Super Markets 


“It is still a moot question as to just 
how much volume the super markets of 
the country are doing because no govern- 
ment statistics are as yet available. Based, 
however, on the statistics we ourselves have 
gathered, we can estimate that the 1938 
total sales volume was in the neighborhood 
of a billion dollars. This year we estimate 
that the independent supers will do well 
over $1,250,000,000. If we were to in- 
clude the sales of the corporate chain 
supers, the total for the entire self-service 
industry reaches over a billion and a half 
dollars.’""——-M. M. Zimmerman, Editor and 
Publisher, Super Market Merchandising. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ask the head of a successful business why his business is 
continuously ahead of his competitors in ideas and profits. 
He will probably explain it this way: 

“We always know where we're headed because we have 
charted our course beforehand with scientific research. To- 
day we can chart sales almost as accurately as our engineers 
chart production. We know what the consumer, the retailer, 
the distributor thinks of our product and policies.” 

Ross Federal has recently published “Soundings.” a 32- 
page booklet on market research which should interest all 
sales and advertising mained It provides a background 
for all research needs and outlines the full scope of this new 


aid to sales development. Here is shown a complete analysis 
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18 East 48th Street. New York City 
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THE WIND AND WAVES 
ARE ALWAYS ON THE SIDE 
OF THE ABLEST NAVIGATOR 


GIBBON 


of the questions which a research study would use to deter- 
mine: (1) What your market is; (2) how your market buys; 
(3) what your customers think; (4) how to get efficient dis- 
tribution; (5) what by-products you may profitably develop. 
Further, 21 types of studies made for manufacturers are 
shown, as actually pursued in the consumer, wholesale, re- 
tail, and point of sale fields. 


Ross Federal will be pleased to send a copy of “Soundings” 


to executives who request it. 


EARCH CORPORATION 
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P 
a better word for Service| 


@ We want a word for the hundred-and-one ways 
we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your stay more 
comfortable. 


— For the genuine welcoming smile from managers, | 


and the ways they prove that this entire Hotel is 
managed for you 

—— For the profusion of flowers, the colorful lounges, 
the extra-crisp linen, the restful rooms, the atmos- 


phere that we're glad you're here and we want 
you back. 


Service is a weak word for these attentions. Come | 
and experience them, then you'll know what we | 


mean. 
Rooms from $3 
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Add reprints of 
Marketing Pictographs to 
Write Sales 


Management for prices. 


ere aS | Al S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 

80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Selective Marketing Map 
of Los Angeles Available 

Selective selling in the Los Angeles mar- 
ket should be considerably facilitated by 
the new “Market Data’ analysis published 
by the Los Angeles Times. Taking as a 
base the 568 census tracts set up by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census, the Times has 
built an economic map of 16 major and 16 
minor areas. These take in all parts of 
the county, and are presented first as the 
map itself, then as detailed areas, the street 
boundaries of which are shown in full. 
Sales territories can thus be set up on this 
background, with every prospect of their 
scrving permanently, and with statistical 
information coming along each year for 
identical areas. In fact, the Times an- 
nounces that future data and survey results 
will be secured and supplied on the basis 
of this master map. 

Contents of this first analysis include 
in addition to the map and definition of 
areas, data on 1930 population and retail 
sales; 1930 families; retail sales, 1929 and 
1935; distribution of new car buyers, 
1938; distribution of residential telephones; 
Times circulation; and a concluding per- 
centage comparison of the major areas, ac- 
cording to these aforementioned factors. 
The study, which is loose-leaf and file size, 


concludes with pages for recording your 
own sales data according to these market 
areas. Requests for this study, and for the 
succeeding additions to the study, should 
be sent to Robert E. Baxter, Los Angeles 
Times, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


“Industrial Market Data Handbook” — 
invaluable to manufacturers selling to in- 
dustry, this 1939 edition is now available. 
Useful in estimating size and location of 
markets, evaluating sales territories, estab- 
lishing sales and advertising quotas, market 
analysis, sales and advertising campaigns, 
and channels of distribution. Available 
through offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, or direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price: 
$2.50. 

* * * 


“Some Aspects of Training and Manag- 
ing Wholesalers’ Salesmen’”’—a study pri- 
marily interesting to wholesale organiza- 
tions, but also to the manufacturers selling 
through wholesalers. Based on_ studies 
among independent wholesalers of electrical 
products, hardware products, industrial 
distributors, and manufacturers in the field. 
Covers methods of training, field reports, 
sales meetings, and the manufacturers’ part 
in wholesalers’ sales meetings. Direct from 
John H. Frederick, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex., at a cost of $1. 


* * * 


“More Business,” for October, is de- 
voted to the specific uses of color in sell- 
ing, and offers sales and advertising men 
examples, and the reasons why—a baseball 
manufacturer used yellow—candy bars are 
wrapped in red—green fountain pens sell 
best—appetite appeal is positively in- 
creased through the use of six colors, of 
certain hues—stoves sell best in white, 
ivory and green—color in broom: and scis- 
sor handles lifted products out of competi- 
tion. Write the Walker Engraving Corp.. 
141 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.. RE- 
QUIRED’ BY THE ACTS’ OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 
on the Ist and 15th except in April and October 
when it is published three times, on the 1st, 
10th and 20th, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1939. 

STATE OF New YorK os 

County or New York f°” 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Philip Salisbury, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the SALES MANAGEMENT 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 
ington Avenue, New York, : 

Editor, Raymond Bill, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. N, Y. 

Managing Editor, A. R. 


420 Lex. 


Hahn, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 


dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Bill Brothers Publish- 
ing Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, 
Edward Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, all of 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paagraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
raphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
Toetaden and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

PuHILIp SALISBURY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25tb 
day of September, 1939. 

(Seal) Wms. A. Low. 

Notary Public, Queens Co. No. 3180, Reg. No. 
7501. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 825, 
Reg. No. 1L486. My commission expires March 
30, 1941 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ATTENTION SALES EXECUTIVES AND REP- 
resentatives. A dependable, limited branch office 
service, handling mail, phone calls, etc. No. 5, up, 
monthly, in Dallas, heart of the great Southwest. 
Highest references furnished upon request. 631 
Fidelity Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if ns. present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 

lan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 

uirements, your mame and address will bring 
etails. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 

Largest Pacific Coast college of Business Admin- 
istration will have opening in January for clean-cut 
college graduate. Gentile, 30 to 45, of dynamic 
persqnality, who has made outstanding record with 
intangibles in personal selling and sales manage- 
ment. Must have the creative ability to plan cam- 
paigns and take complete charge of engaging, train- 
ing (in field) and managing men by direct contact 
and correspondence. Want a glutton for hard work, 
able to fire an organization with enthusiasm and 
energy, and lead salesmen to greater accomplishment 
through personal example in field. Must have good 
car and be free to travel when necessary. 

If can fill the bill and want permanent future 
where ability is adequately rewarded, write fully 
giving age, nationality, education, experience, start- 
ing salary expected. Include recent photo. Your fit- 
ness will be judged by ability to sell self in first 
letter. WOODBURY COLLEGE, 1020 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTED 

Group of Ohio stores want an experienced man 
to handle Retail Jewelry advertising. MUST BE 
THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH COPY, LAY- 
OUTS, TYPOGRAPHY, AND ENGRAVING. Experi- 
ence necessary in credit store merchandising in 
newspaper and radio fields. State actual experi- 
ence, age, salary desired, and references. Samples 
of work if possible. A steady position for the 
right man. Box 678 Sales Management, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


Wide awake selling organization desires a sub- 
stantial product for Detroit and Eastern Michigan. 
Have had established office in Detroit for years. We 
are manufacturers’ representative. Well and favorably 
known. Miller & Watson, 2335 West McNichols 
Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales talons of should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the —_ or firms represented in this list. 
To the best our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS eg “Derr. 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N 


Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., vai territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 


Ag-49: Territory: National, or New York metro- 
litan area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
eting company wants automotive products selling 

to jobbers; also industrial products. 


Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc- 
tural steel shop. 


Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build- 
ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors. 


Ag-52: Territory: Cal., hdars., Glendale. Wants 
lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con- 
tainers with re-use appeal to consumers. 

Ag-53: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Hartford. 
Wants additional products or services selling to 
industrials. 

Ag-54: Territory: Fla., hdqrs., Miami. Wants Prod- 
ucts and merchandise "of merit adaptable to tropic 
and semi-tropic state. 

Ag-56: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
that city. Wants merchandise for maintenance of 
hotels, hospitals, real estate management firms, steam- 
ship lines, factories. 

Ag-57: Territory: Costa Rica, hdqrs., Orotina, C. R. 
Wants advertising specialties, premium items, etc. 
Ag-58: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdgrs., 
Brooklyn. Wants product selling to grocery and rug 
trade through wagon jobbing system. 

Ag-59: Territory: N. E. states, hdqrs., Milton, Mass. 
Wants lines selling to large industrials and tool and 
machinery makers. 

Ag-60: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants industrial product. 

Ag-61: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Salem, Ore. 
Wants any meritorious product. 

Ag-62: Territory: Metrgpolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants houseware and hardware 
items selling to syndicate chains and wholesalers. 
Ag-63: Territory: Ia., Minn., Wis., Ill., hdqrs., Syca- 
more, Ill., Mo. Wants products selling wholesale 
hardware, automotive and mill supply houses. 
Ag-64: Territory: N. C., S. C., Va., hdqrs., Rich- 
mond. Wants hardware specialty lines selling to 
general stores, hardware and repair shops. 

Ag-65: Territory: St. Louis, Mo., hdqrs., that city. 
Wants lumber and building materials. 

Ag-66: Territory: Cal.. Ariz., Nev., hdqrs., Los An- 
geles. Wants industrial lines. 

Ag-67: Territory: Detroit and Eastern Mich. Wants 
any meritorious product. 

Ag-68: Territory: N. J., Eastern Pa., Dela. Wants 
products selling to engineers, architects, contractors, 
and industrials. 

Ag-69: Territory: Minn., N. D., S. D., Wis., Ia. 
Wants men’s and boys’ clothing, sportswear, work- 
clothes; women’s dress goods; women’s fur coats. 
Ag-70: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade. 

Ag-71: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
motor oils. 

Ag-72: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
any meritorious product. 

Ag-73: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
lead pencils and stationery. 

Ag-74: Territory: Colo., hdqrs., Colorado City. 
Wants products selling to hardware and seed stores. 
Ag-75: Territory: Cal., Ore., Wash., Hawaii, hdars., 
San Francisco. Wants lines selling to jobbers of auto- 


motive, hardware, mill and mine, plumbing or glass 
trades. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH CAPITAL 


A man recognized as a sales builder and contribu- 
tor to industry development desires new connection. 
Knows problems of manufacturer, distributor, dealer, 
department store and Utility. Familiar with specialty 
merchandising, including hiring, training and man- 
aging men. Can devise sales promotion materials and 
campaigns. A connection with opportunity of — 
moderate investment for future return considered. 
family man, college and specialized training with 
background in general finance and accounting. Box 
677, SALES ‘_ ae 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
aul mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is condu 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms ~~~ in this list. To the best of our 
ae eee are reliable. Address: READERS 
iy DE 420 Lexington Ave., New York 

ity, N 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 


Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience - to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National 


Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint —~ Je for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. , 


Mf-25: Product: Electric motors and machine 
tool drives. Territory open: New England and 
eastern trading centers. 


Mf-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-28: Product: Industrial lubricants and other 
quality products. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National and Canada. 


Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Térritory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered De- 
troit, Cleveland, kL 5 yom ge oN St. , 
Kansas City, ies, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie a to retail and spe- 
cialty shops. Territory open: .» Mich., we 
excluding New York City, New agian 


Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-38: Product: Metal turning lathe. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-39: Product: steam unit heater and exhaust fan, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf-40: Product: Hardware item to be sold to chains 
and jobbers. Territory open: N. Y., Ill. 


Mf-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 
trict, Of county representative as side line or only 
line. Territory open: National. 


Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 

boilers for industrials and buildings; hot sur 

aint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Chicago, Ill; 
Y., N. J., Mo., Ind., Mich., Wisc. 
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BY RAY BILL 


RESERVING DEMOCRACY: It has long been a 
hobby of ours to dig out the top three minutes in 
30-minute speeches. Applying this surgical] process 
to the address of Don Francisco, president of Lord & 
Thomas, given before the recent Boston Conference on Dis- 


tribution, we emerge with these truly weighty paragraphs: 


Advertising is a vitalizing force in our American cconomy 
But beyond that, just as freedom of the press is a symbol of 
political freedom, so advertising is a symbol of economic freedom 

freedom of the individual enterprise to win and hold _ the 
patronage of the individual consumer freedom of the individual 


consumer to give his patronage to that enterprise which merits it 


“Salesmanship and advertising are simply devices by which 
those engaged in producing each kind of commodity or service seck 
inform, interest and stimulate their fellow men to buy what 


they have to offer. The higher our productivity and our standard 
of living, the more intensive becomes the process of exchange. A 
higher tempo of productivity without a corresponding increase in 


he tempo of exchange gains us nothing 


Increased sales have meant more jobs in production. But, more 
important, the American consumer has enjoyed freedom of choice. 
Thus over any private enterprise the public holds the power of 
life and death. In many less fortunate lands, only a chosen few 
may sell their wares to the people. The consumer is forced to seek 
his bargains at houses designated by the state. Not only does this 
rob the seller of his freedom, but it violates the freedom of the 
buyer. A man’s money is not his own, if he has lost the right to 
select what he may buy and where he may buy it. The American 
consumer has ever been a voter on the articles he wanted to buy, 
just as he is a voter on his candidate for office. 


“There has long been much concern about the ‘high cost of 
distribution.’ But high with respect to what? What is generally 
meant is that the per cent of the consumer's dollar which goes for 
distribution expense appears to be high in relation to the percent- 
age that goes for the cost of production. But if we are to have 
the benefits and economies made possible by specialization and 
mass production, perhaps we must pay an increased cost to get 
wider distribution and consumption. The cobbler who makes 
shoes for those who call at his shop has no distribution expense. 
If he can sell 100 times as many pairs of shoes he can introduce 
machinery and make shocs for much less. But he must be pre- 
pared to shoulder additional expense for freight, dealer margins 
and advertising. 


“From the consumer's viewpoint the important thing is not the 
ratio between production and distribution costs, but the total which 
he must pay. If the overall cost is reduced by having a higher 
percentage spent for selling and advertising, then the result is a 
net gain for the community. Innumerable articles which carry a 
heavy advertising expense show a gradual reduction in the cost of 
the finished article. That is what interests the consumer. 


“Thus advertising is the promoter of free enterprise, the voice 
of free competition and the symbol of free choice. It is am essen- 
tial ingredient of American life —a bulwark of democracy.” 


Surely this is a concise doctrine deserving of emphasis 
on every possible occasion not only by sales executives but 
by business at large. Theoretically, politicians are elected 
ptimarily to preserve democracy. Actually they often mess 
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up and destroy democracy. Moreover, every intelligent Am- 
erican knows that political democracy without democracy of 
economic opportunity (for both buyers and sellers) is not 
democracy at all. 


+ + 


HERE SELLING STOPS, DEMOCRACY ENDS: 

Another address supplies highlights of similar 

significance. We quote from the talk which Fred 
A. Healy, vice-president of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
made at the 50th Anniversary meeting of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


There is much ado about all the money the government is 
spending to bring about recovery. The Administration would have 
us believe that it alone stands against the forces of collapse and 
destruction. It is emphasized that only the Federal Government 
is big enough to do the job. 


“Yet without fuss or furor the insurance companies quietly dis- 
tributed an amount equal to the government's three and a half 
billion dollars last year — distributed it in the normal channels 
for the ordinary purposes and requirements of good old-fashioned 
Americans who believed that thrift, financial independence and 
security were something you had to work for, not something voted 
at the ballot box in response to promises that never can be ful- 
filled. Government data show that life insurance has been put into 
eight out of every ten homes in the cities of the nation. That is 
an effective majority. There never has been a political party that 
has come close to winning the confidence of such a majority of 
the American people. 


‘Democracy in political life and the sales end of business are 
very closely related. Democracy is a form of government which 
rests on persuasion. Under democracy the citizen reserves the 
right to be ‘sold’ before making his choice on an issue. Under 
autocracy he is obliged through force to foreswear the power of 
choice. In the democratic scheme he is free to listen to the pleas 
or sales talks of the rival candidates. In the other, his ear must 
ba attuned for the voice of the dictator only. The difference be- 
tween a dictator and a democratic leader is that the latter is ob- 
liged to sell his program before he can put it into effect. Is it 
too much to say that where selling stops, democracy ends? 


“Stated in more positive terms it may be said that selling in 
some form has accompanied every step forward humanity has 
taken. Every item in our scale of living beyond bare subsistence 
has had to be sold into it. It cannot simply be thrust into our 
habits of life by government edict or planning.” 


The war situation abroad may lead many business execu- 
tives to ‘live’ in the so-called paradise of a seller’s market. 
But the wise ones, which is to say the real leaders, will 
keep ever mindful of the requirements under normal com- 
petitive conditions. Meanwhile, it is interesting and en- 
couraging to find leaders in the advertising agency and 
publishing fields so effectively preaching the gospel of sound 
democracy and prosperity. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


- advertising men still profess to believe that markets are 
merely crowds. The fact is, people make crowds but it takes customers to make 
markets. Our Market Research Department can show you where the customers 


are among New York City’s crowds. 


46% of New York City’s population lives in below-average-income neighbor- 
hoods; 17% in above-average-income neighborhoods. Yet a typical store in an 
above-average-income neighborhood sells more of practically all nationally 
advertised products than a typical store in a below-average-income neighbor- 
hood. For many products, indeed, the total sale in above-average-income 


neighborhoods exceeds that in below-average-income neighborhoods. * 


New York City's above-average-income families form only 17% of the popu- 
lation. But they account for about one-third of the sales of branded grocery 
products and an even larger percentage of the profits in this market. They are 
numerous enough to form a major volume market. Because they are served by 
fewer stores, and hence are more economical to sell, they are the most profit. 


able volume market in the city for generally advertised products. 


Picking customers out of New York City’s crowds is easy. When you advertise 
in The New York Times, you concentrate your advertising among customers 


so your advertising can concentrate on selling them. 


* Studies of the New York City retail sales of some 36 nationally advertised grocery 


and drug store products are available to interested executives upon request. 
g p p q 


The New Pork Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


ADVERTISING OFFICES *» BOSTON * CHICAGO * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


l. Your best Chicago 
salesman announces he’s going with a rival firm. 
a. “Sorry, Jim, hate to see you go.” 

4. “Confidentially, understand that outfit’s in trouble.” 
c. “What? After all we’ve done for you?” 

d.“ Don't be a sucker. You know their product is a 
stinkeroo.”’ 

¢. “Wait til | show you this campaign we're starting 
in the Tribune!” 


“nee 2, Your board of di- 


rectors demands more sales in Chicago. 


a. “Why, gentlemen! We’ve already got 50° 
business there now.” 


of the 
4b. “A lot of our last models went sour and the dealers 
are kicking.” 

c. “What do you think T am, a miracle man?” 


d. “If you don’t like the way I’m handling things, you 
know what you can do,” 


e. “Okay. Ull have our advertising manager start that 
campaign in the Tribune right away.” 


3. Your wife reproaches 
you for getting home so late nights. 


a. “*Maybe you should have married a banker.” 


4. “Can’t | even have a little peace and quiet in my 
home!” 


c. “You'd be late too if you had a bunch of dummies 


like | have.” 


d. “Can | help it if these dealers insist on being enter- 
tained?” 


e. “Lucky to get home at all. The competition is run 
ning a special campaign in the Tribune.” 


——_— a 
-e Your cost account-. 


ants insist a price boost is imperative in Chicago. 
a. “It can’t be done. We'll lose our shirts.” 

b. “The dealers won’t stand for it.” 

c. “Tell production they’ll have to cut the quality.” 

d. “Over my dead body!” 


ec. “Won't need to. With a special campaign in the 
Tribune, we can boost our volume and cut costs.” 


V THE RIGHT ANSWER to your sales problems 


in the Chicago market is a campaign built around the 
Chicago Tribune. Tribune readers make up Chicago's 
biggest and best market. Every day of the week, the 
Tribune is read by a majority of all the families in 
metropolitan Chicago* — practically as many fami- 
lies in city and suburbs as are reached by any two 
other Chicago newspapers combined. This seven- 
day-a-week contact builds and perpetuates the 
reader confidence and acceptance which produce 
greater returns for advertisers. Tribune rates per 
100,000 circulation long have been among the 
lowest in America. Circulation gains this year now 
make them even more attractive. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


*September average total net paid circulation in 
excess of 1,000,000 daily—Ocver 1,100,000 Sunday 


